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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





T may be considered ; presents the earlier style of Greek costume, is 

heretical, perhaps, if ; far less graceful, it will be seen, than the illus- 
in this age of hoops, we: tration at the close of our article, which depicts 
say a word in favor of a: an Athenian lady of the time of Pericles, the 
different costume. But; culminating period of Grecian art, as well in 
if our modern fashions $ millinery, it would seem, as in sculpture and 
surpass in magnificence, 3 architecture. Even the next cut, which is a 
those of ancient Greece $ 
excelled in grace. As} 
proof of this we have had : 
engraved various illustra- } 
tions of the dresses worn ; 
by the Athenian ladies in the days of Pericles $ 
and Pisistratus. The costumes are all authentic, 
having been copied from antique vases. 

It was by the flowing lines of their draperies, 
that the women of ancient Greece achieved the 
beautiful in dress. The fashionable mantua- 
makers of Athens did not study how to arrange 
the most trimmings on a dress, but how to make 
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representation of the goddess, Ceres, exhibits an 
: advance on the primitive fashions. The short- 
$ gown, if we may call it such, has disappeared, 
‘ and given place to the long and flowing garment, 
with its embroidered frontage, that we see in 
$ the engraving. This dress, however, was rather 
$ that of priestesses, than of ladies in domestic 
life. 

The next illustration is that of a dancing girl. 
the folds of the fabric fall most picturesquely. 3 The wave and flow of this costume is indescrib- 
It was not the first trial, however, that sue- ably beautiful. The ballet performers of modern 
ceeded. The preceding engraving, which re-$ times, with their short skirts, their gymnastic 
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cut, who went about to entertainments to amuse 


the guests. In the costume of this figure, as in 
most of those we have given, the gracefulness of 
the drapery is not the only beauty; for the em- 
broideries, which surround the hem of the gar- 
3 ments, are unrivaled in their patterns. In all 
3 the arts of design, indeed, the old Greeks were 
$ pre-eminent. The study of the beautiful was 
never carried so high as in the age of Phidias, 
Subsequent times,’ at best, have only imitated, 
what they could not exeel. 
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eontortions, their awkward leaps, are but indif- 
ferent rivals of their more graceful sisters of 
ancient Greece. The mourning widow, bearing 
the funeral urn, seen in the following engraving, 
is also a very different-looking object from the 


s 
s 


fashionably-dressed relict of the middle of this $ 
nineteenth century: and does not suffer, we: 
think, by the comparison. 


The lyre was also a favorite musical instru- 

$ ment at Athens. It was played with a plectrum, 

Sas seen in our next engraving. In their head- 

; dresses, the ancient Greeks, while adhering to 

3 one general model, indulged in an almost infinite 

3 variety of detail. We give various illustrations 

$ of these head-dresses, one of them at the head of 

our article, the rest on the next page. In them- 

$ selves, these are less graceful than when taken 

N as part of an entire costume, as may be observed 

; by looking at the figure that follows, or at that 
3 on the last page. 

$ Graceful as the antique costume was, it would 

hardly do to revive it now. The attempt was 

$ made during the French Revolution. Madame 

Tallien, Josephine Beauharnais, Pauline Bona- 

parte, and others of the beauties of that day, 

We have our opera-singers now. In Athens, $ appeared at Parisian entertainments in dresses 

when the Parthenon was being built, the Greeks copied from ancient statues, to the applause of 

had fiute-players, like the girl in the ensuing} their admirers. But that was practically a Pagan 
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generation interpolated into the eighteenth 
Christian century. The more decent and 
reverent times that have followed would 
repudiate the free manners and even more 
free attire of the fair, frail companions of 
Barras and other atheistical high-priests 
of plunder and the guillotine. There is 
not a drawing-room in civilized society 
which would now countenance a dress 
such as Madame Recamier-wore in the 
hey-day of her beauty, nor a woman, how- 
ever daring, who would venture to appear 
at an evening party, with her drapery 
looped up on one side to her knee, a la 
Diana, like Madame Tallien. Is it not 
possible, however, to invent a costume, 
which should be as graceful as the Greek, 
yet be open to none of its objections? 
Magnificent as the cotemporary fashion 
is, it is, on all hands, , reason is, that, if Raphael bodies are pronounced 
conceded to be stiff. t fashionable, every American lady wishes a Ra- 


No modern belle, so ; phael body, while in Paris, no woman wears 
long as she wears? such a dress unless it is becoming to her. In 
hoops and moire an- § the United States, when a woman selects a bon- 


and Aspasia. 


s 
tique, can look as$ 
graceful as her Gre- : 
cian sister of the$ 
s 
3 


times of Alcibiades 


The error of American ladies is in slavishly $ 
following what are called the fashions. French } 


women consult their 3 
height, complexion, $ 
and style; and mo- § 
dify the prevailing } 


net, she buys it because 
it is beautiful in itself, 
and forgets often to as- 
certain if it suits her style 
and face. The old Greeks, 
if we may judge from the 
few illustrations we have 
presented, had even more 
of taste and individuality 
than the modern French. 
The infinite variety of 


fashion accordingly. } their head-dresses, of which we give here only a 
The result is that 3 few, especially establishes this. If ladies would 
every Parisian belle 3 exercise their own good taste, and rely less en- 
is becomingly dres- : tirely on mantua-makers, there would soon be a 


sed. There is an in- 3} reform in female dress. From the great variety 


dividuality about the y 
women of the French ; 
capital, strikingly in 3 


contrast with the monotonous uniformity seen in 
England and America. In these United States, 


taste than the Eng- 
lish; but we are sad- 
ly behind the French 
nevertheless. A Pa- 
risian woman dresses 


of patterns, which we pub- 
lish every month, every 
woman can certainly se- 
lect one, if not more, 
adapted to her complex- 
ion and person. The true 
mission, if we may say 80, 
of a ladies Magazine, is to 
reform taste in dress. We 
shall endeavor to do our 
part, by furnishing, not 


on only half the mo- $ only the most elegant styles of each season, but 
ney that it costs onc § also occasional articles on the beautiful and pic- 
of equal income in } turesque in dress in all ages and climates. 

New York or Phila- The Roman ladies dressed, on the whole, very 
delphia, yet looks in- } like the Greeks: with more stateliness, perhaps, 
finitely better. The * but somewhat less grace. Many of the statues 
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of the empresses are full of a calm majesty, } died out. Female dress, during the middle ages, 
the effect of which is greatly increased by the } was often picturesque, but rarely graceful: and 
veluminous fall of the drapery. With the irrup- even since the revival of art, it cannot be said to 
tion of the Goths the ancient costume gradually $ have improved. 





HOME EDUCATION. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


As my son was no genius, I thought the best plan 
Was to make him a worldly and practical man. 

So I laid out his early instruction with rules 

His father called slightingly “guide posts for fools.” 
But through my unteasing devotion and care, 

I taught him my womanly instincts to share; 

His manners were graceful, distinguished his mien, 
In dress, style and ton, not a fault to be seen. 


His father remarked “he was nothing at all, 

But a puppet to pick up a fan at a ball.” 

Yet as he hed said so again and again, 

And found that he always had reasoned in vain, 

He delivered him up to my special attention, 

With expletives far too improper to mention; 

And murmured the cold world would cruelly school 
The boy whose weak mother had trained him a fool. 


But I taught him to enter a ball-room with ease, 

To converse with an anxious attention to please, 

To yield wealth and station a proper respect; 

And none who could aid or assist him neglect, 

To flirt, smile and bow, or retail a bon-mot— 

In short, to become both a student and beau, 

And so diplomatic that even in love 

He could smother a flame that I should not approve. 


Yet, alas! when the conflict of life was at stake, 
I found with a sigh I had made a mistake, 
My boy was a trifler, al! soulless and pert, 
Indifferently rude to the feelings he hurt; 
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In judging of others by fashion and dress, 

He o’erwhelmed me often with shame and distress 
From his foolish assertions, and senseless contempt 
Not the wise, good and noble were even exempt. 


Old friends who with gentlest kindness had meant 

To encourage the lad, gave him up to his bent, 

And whispered they could not entrust him with aught 
That required experience or serious thought. 

At the opera, ball-room, or concert he’d shine, 

But the duties of life were quite out of his line, 
While plain, quiet youths, without manner or grace, 
Unassuming and steady, won honor and place. 


At least in his marriage I hoped to have pride, 

But vanity ruled him, my hopes were belied, 

Nor sense, wit nor fortune, his chosen has brought; 

And his friends with a sneer say the “fellow was caugat,” 
And he sinks down a drone for the rest of his life, 
Drawn down to the sphere of a simpleton wife, 

Pushed ont of the way by the manly and bold, 

Who coarsely remark that “the ninny was sold.” 


I yield up my system, man enters the van 

Of lite’s stern arena, then conquer who can: 

No weak nor effeminate training they need, 

Who must gird on the armor of strength to succeed; 
And woman, unless she has more than her share 

Of womanly sense, is unsuited to bear 

The responsible office and perilous plan 

Of moulding, unaided, the mind of a man. 





LEFT AT THE DOOR. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Lert at the door!” : wish often to forget it, for its recollection is the 

No wonder my frame grew chill—no wonder $ darkest spot on my life. I have been face to 
my pulses fluttered. Here was I, a proud—they ; } face with death, since then; I have buried those 
said beautiful—girl, just stepping over the rosy 3 tI loved, but my sorrow was as joy compared to 
threshold of my sixteenth summer, glowing, pal- } the intense and awful agony that reigned in my 
pitating with the very love of life—my soul un- : soul, 
utterably glad only to meet the dew and the; The next day I was as white as marble. I 
flowers of the morning—only to greet the lavish } seemed changed, soul and body. He, my father, 
golden gifts of the sunshine—only to hear one ; the beautiful Mrs. Everett, my mother, came, 
trill of the sweet summer birds that piped my $ both to my room, lavished caresses upon me— 
eyelids open with the first white shimmering } declared I was ill; but I would not tell them 
dawn of day: and those were the words-that fell; what I had heard. It seemed to me that if I 
on my ears. N ‘ spoke of it my heart would burst. 

They did not know that I was there, the grey } 3 For that day and another night I brooded 
old housekeeper and her crony. Tempted by 3 over my fearful secret. Then my hands, my 
the unusually mellow beauty of the twilight, I} feet, my brow grew cold, and I thought I was 
had strolled over to the parsonage, first going } dying. I begged them to send for my minister— 
round by Terrace Heights, to catch one glimpse : he came, and, as I requested it, they left me 
of Judge Houghton’s beautiful garden. The } alone with him. 
sinking day let in fine bars of light over the § : «My lamb—why is this? You are very ill!” 
pretty, little study floor. I had crept in unob- $ She said, with alarm. 
served, thinking to catch my dear minister nap- ; “Yes—I am dying,” was my reply, “and 
ping or reading, but the room was empty, and ; before the change comes, which I am sure is 
turning, I was moving away as silently as I: near, I wish to ask you if it is indeed true that 
came, when I heard my name mentioned. $I am not the child of Mr. and Mrs. Everett.” 

“What! Estelle Everett!” ‘“‘My lamb—my poor, dear Stella,” he said, 

The tone, not the words merely, struck me ; tenderly, stooping down so that his white locks 
still asa statue. I could not take another step. } touched my face—‘‘is it this that is killing you? 

“Why!” and this was the housekeeper— } How did you hear? Who has been so rude, so 
“didn’t you know it? Is it possible, and you ; wantonly cruel?” 
an old resident? Estelle Everett don’t belong to I told him faintly what I had heard. 
them—why! bless you, she was left at the door.” 3 ‘«My suffering little daughter!” he said, again 

Oh! the tide of anguish that swept over} in pitying accents, “let me relieve your mind at 
me then! I wonder it did not strike me dead. the of all the apprehensions that must darken 
Sometimes a faint consciousness of that feeling; it. I know the whole story from beginning to 
attacks me when sorrow or surprise come sud- end; I am aware how tenderly my friends love 
denly, and I gasp, totter, almost fall, but it is} you. I am sorry for your sake—but far more 
nothing to the utter misery of those terrible § for theirs that you have been made aware of 
words, ‘left at the door!” ’ the circumstances. Yet do not tremble so, my 

Who then was I? Not the child of that} child. I have seen your own mother, oh! how 
cherished mother—not the daughter of the man : often. Her little hand, when fair with the dim- 
I loved as my father, almost to idolatry. Oh! ° ples of childhood, has often rested in mine. 
the icy brim of the cup of sorrow chilled my 3 She grew up most lovely, byt so sensitive, so 
lips; its draught froze my heart! How I got § spiritual! Now listen and be very calm. Your 
home I never knew, but I found myself in my é ’ mother was the only child of old Judge Hough- 
own beautiful little chamber, in a strange, yet a ; ton, whose palace house we can see from these 
frenzied silence, dumb only because there was $ windows.” 
not the strength to wail out my anguish. $ «That hard, stern, wicked man!” was all I 


That night! oh! that night! Even now I} could say—and I trembled more than ever. 
21 
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“Yes, so hard, stern and wicked, that he drove ; for never was child more tenderly guarded and 
his child from his door because she had dared to beloved.” 
marry a poor man—and so broke her heart. “They shall never know it,” I whispered, 

“This is not the place of your birth, Estelle. ‘never! never! dear, blessed father!—dear, 
You were born in L——, fifty miles away. Yes, } blessed mother!” 
one year from the night on which that cruel- ‘*God be praised,” said the minister. 
hearted man sent his fragile child with curses, And to this day, they are not aware that for 
from his presence, you were born; and she, your : their sakes, I have kept a great secret. It ig 
beautiful mother, died. Your father was nearing } not burdensome—oh, no. Sometimes I see the 
the grave. Anxiety for her, and the anguish $ t judge ride by in his splendid carriage—for he 
of feeling that he had won her from a home of 3 is the wealthiest man in the state—but not for 
luxury only to see her die, brought on a latent ; all his millions would I sit on the broidered 
disease in full strength. Knowing that the Ever- $ * cushions beside him. He does not dream who I 
etts were childless, and wishing to appeal to} am: and I have heard that he admires me. 
their sympathies, he left you as you have heard Admire me if you will, stern, cold, cruel, cruel, 
at this hospitable door. In one short month he} man: but love me you never shall! He who 
too died} but he had deposited with me the evi- {cursed such a being as my mother was, shall 
dences of your parentage and the certificate of } never clasp the hand of her child, unless—unless 
his marriage. ’ God takes away all his wealth, everything he 

“TI had hoped,” added the dear, old man, fal- ’ holds dear—then I might—yes, were he dying, 
teringly, ‘‘that this knowledge would be spared § I might whisper before his ear grew dull, 
them—at least till you had gone forth to another “ Gundhther, for my mother’s sake, I forgive 
home. I am aware how sad the shock will be} Syou.” Perhaps, then, he would cross the river 
to—yes, I will say it, your excellent parents, } with one burden the less. 








SPIRIT VISITANTS. 
BY HATTIE 8. KNAPP. 


Tuer come to me at twilight, etnerea: and fair, : Where the light of joy ne’er fadeth, and sorrow never comes 
And with the croeping shadows steal softly round my chair; : To mar the holy lustre of its palaces and domes. 
They fold their arms about me and whisper words of love, } They tell me of a fountain that issues from God’s throne, 
Such as the bright-winged seraphs speak in yonder world 3 Upon whose crystal waters the storm fiend is unknown; 

above. 3 Whose wavelets seem to murmur as they lave the blessed 
One with the long, dark floating locks and dreamy, hazel eyes, 3 shore, 
Whispers, “Sister, I am happy in my home beyond the skies, } “Oh! ye longing hearts and weary, drink deep and thirst no 
And I fain would have your company, but that cannot be more!” 

ROW; ; They say that there are bowers, all fadeless as the gleam 
Yet a little while must sorrow bind her chaplet round thy ; which bathes the golden city of the new Jerusalem, 

brow.” $ There within the safe enclosure, ’mong the glorious and the 
They with the child-like forms so fair, arrayed in spotless : blest, 

white, Weary hearts who travel Heavenward may find the perfect 
Came, and, with the sweetest melody, take from my heart ; rest. 

the night; } Ob! ye blessed Spirit Visitants! I would not have ye fail, 
Full well I know the dear ones, who, not many months agone, $ $ When the soft, deep hues of twilight are flooding hill and dale, 
Came to me for instruction each gladsome Summer morn. $ To come in those still hours, and, as ye oft have done, 
These paint in glowing language the beauties of that clime ; 3 Waken music whose glad pealing shall the voice of sorrow 
Far beyond the cloudless ether, e’en past the bounds of time, ° drown. 





JAPAN LILIES. 


BY H. L. FLASH 


Sliding its thread of silver 

Across my true love's lips. 
The darling wears one of these lilies, 

It burns on the snow of her breast; 
And when she looks down the light of her eyes 
Strikes through the red, making sunset dyes 
Glow on her bosom, like Eastern skies 

When the sun goes down in the West! 


Have you seon the Japan Lilies, 
In all their fire and bloom, 

With their gorgeous crimson leaves; 
Flushed with the warmth of the South, 
And their fainting sweet perfume? 

The leaves are redder than blood, 
And the white, on the slender slips, 
Is like a tropic moonbeam 
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ROSENBERGEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


3 way-side, I could not find the kinds I needed to 
bring the real anywhere near it. So I did the 
’ best I could; I put in amongst the pale flowers, 
Boscawen, Sept. 16, 1855. 3 leaves beautifully faded, off the cinnamon roses, 
Ox, auntie Sophia, I don’t know how to get : the woodbine and the garden plants. Then it 
slong with this Rosenbergen. He has been used, } was magnificent; but when he came he did not 
you see, to nothing but the elegant “‘snow and ; see the magnificence. Standing to look at it 
rare bloom maidens” of city life; of course he y and me, the moment he came into the sitting- 
must see how gross I am compared with them, } room, he laughed, saying, ‘‘Now if that isn’t 
every time he looks at me, every time I stir, or ; queer! what a queer thing you are, Miss Anna! 
look, or speak. He is idle, he likes ‘‘fan”— 3 what queer notions and undertakings get into 
this is his word—so he watches me, laughs at $ jyour head! ha, ha, ha!” I think he laughed 
me, says, ‘‘Oh, ho, Miss Anna! you’re a queer $ ; the more heartily seeing how I shrank. All at 
child! Do you know it? Say! do you know} once, when his eyes were on the flowers and 
you are queer?” } leaves, his face grew thoughtful and he said, 
If I shrink and am ashamed, he still laughs ; “IT have a friend at Memphis whose bouquets 
and keeps his eyes on my demonstrations, but} you should see—you’ve heard me speak of her 
with a little delicacy toward me. If Iam angry, before,” as indeed I had many times, and always 
he laughs with his might, puts chairs between $ in a way to set me far below her, always with 
him and me to keep me away from him—so he ; the thoughtful look gathering and the veins 
pretends, and I, auntie, am sitting or standing 3 swelling on his forehead. 
all the while, at my work, chagrined enough, ; ‘She knows how to put flowers together in a 
but not speaking or looking at him. Mamma} way to fasten your eyes and make you feel as 
tells him ‘the is too bad! he shan’t! she never if you were looking into heaven. I don’t know 
saw him or anybody behave so! She will send $ how she does it. I wish you could see the effect. 
him off! he shall go off to Tennessee before he is $ Ho! but whose glove is this that I am twisting, 
a day older!” He does not look at her or an-} spoiling?” He had it up in his fingers, twisting 
swer her; he still looks at me, still laughs, until ; it with his might. Then, untwisting it, he went 
he has had enough of it; then he calls Leon and 3 on, ‘‘I know! it’s yours, Miss Anna!” And, 
goes, telling mamma not to let me miss him and } spreading it out on the table-cover, he laughed 
mourn for him while he is gone; making me one } to see how long and wide it was; to see how the 
of the deepest, most ridiculous bows, with his g sight of its length and breadth and his laughter 
fingers touching his forehead and a hand spread } discomfited me, especially to see how I caught 
flat on his breast, and saying with grave obse- {it away, with what quickness. I did it with 
quiousness, “Adieu, Miss Anna! Farewell; } such quickness, because I was really angry, and 
adieu; good-bye. I shall come again.” because I would not give him a chance to see 
_ My new mamma is gracious, delicate and : how large the hand was that came to take it, 
aBweet. Because she was so delicate and I liked § and laugh at that too, as he had done one day, 
her so well, I thought before he came that he $ 8 * holding it so fast that, with all my strength, I 
would be delicate and that I should like him. $ could not get it away. 
And indeed I suppose he has great delicacy. 1: ‘*Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, with fresh hearti- 
suppose it is this quality in him that detects my $ : ness, seeing me walk off with my glove, with my 
oddity, my lack of refinement and high breeding. $ § back toward him. 
I suppose if I were——” “Oh, but come back, Miss Anna!” said he, 
Later. 3 with voice suddenly changed, when I was in the 
He passed under my windows on Don’s back; 3 door. 
and then I ran down to put flowers in the sit- ; But I would not! indeed I would not! would 
ting-room vases. I had a beautiful idea, but, } you, auntie? Would you have had me turn back 
although I hunted in garden, yard, lane and one hair’s-breadth toward him? This _ in the 


CHAPTER I. 
ANNA TO MISS FORSTER, 
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middle of the afternoon. I haven’t been down: toward us all, and to call—mamma, and even 


since, and it is night. $ mother, if I find it gives her most pleasure so. 
s 


Mamma came up with her work in her fingers; ; I heard their chairs close round the table, and 
came up after me, she said; for all the house then came back into my chamber to. the sunset, 
was gone when I was gone. She and Horace ; $ that, in none of its moods, ever mocks me, to the 
had just been saying so. Horace had been pen that eases my heart at every complaint it 
uneasy as a fish out of water; had done nothing } leaves on my page. 
since she came to the sitting-room an hour ago} One thing I see, and that is, that he has not 
and more, but watch the door at every sound, , begun this day to appreciate me, as this morning 
and scold about one miserable fly, the only one} I hoped and planned. And it makes me sad, 
in the room, that kept coming to light on his} auntie, knowing it, knowing, moreover, as I can- 
nose, his lips, or forehead. He had been fight- : not help doing, that ft is not his fault, but mine; 
ing the fly as if it were a rhinoceras, my mother $ that of all who know me, there is, perhaps, not 
said. Would I go down with my sewing—that ; one who does not, at one time or another, laugh 
was a nice girl!—and so put him in tune again? 3 at me outright, as Rosenbergen; find fault with 

“No, blessed mamma!” I said, sitting still, $ me outright, as my father and Mrs. Eaton; look 
laying my palm on the cushion of a chair on the $ at me with a little silent wonder that I take no 
other side of my window and clearing a little better care of myself, of my collar, hair, boot- 
place on my foot-cushion. ‘Sit down here by 3 laces, that I so seldom wear what jewelry I have, 
me and see how beautiful the river and the hills $ so seldom mind how shawl or mantilla go on, as 
are now the sun gets low and the shadows among 3 my mamma; or smile—a little aside and with 
them deepen.” politeness—at my ‘‘oddities,” ‘‘originalities,” 

She seemed pleased to sit there, now and then ; ‘‘individualities,” and say, ‘‘What a queer thing 
watching the landscape, for the rest, diligently § you are, Anna Thornton!” as all my acquaint- 
talking and sewing. When the tea-bell rang, $ ances and friends. Even uncle Sylvanus says, 
she started up, put out her little hand to me and : ‘‘Niece Anna, what do you suppose will become 
said with animation, ‘‘Come, now Horace will} of you, some day?” 
be in better humor. I fancy that single, mis- Even Robert shows complaint and disappoint- 
chievous fly will go, when you come.” ; ment in his eyes, when he sees that I do not un- 

But I begged her to let me stay. I was not $ : derstand his ‘first principles,” his “units” and 
hungry. I wanted to finish my piece of work S his «dualities.” He never seems to expect aunt 
and my letter; to see all the magnificent changes $ Rosamond or Alice, or any other woman to un- 
of the September sunset. She murmured a little ¢ derstand him, or even to listen to him one mo- 
but went; but, at the dining-room, her brother ment. Me he expects to listen and understand. 
held the door fast. She knocked, protested, $I do listen; I love to. But his ‘spirals’ are 
laughed, called back to me to tell me what he $ $ only a sort of Jacob’s ladder to me, over which 
was doing, to ask me if he wasn’t a rascal, trip- § $ E see, dimly, bright angels go up and down; but 
ped round through the sitting-room to the other $ although I can see, when he shows me, its bot- 
door, but he was there before her, holding that. ; tom resting on the low earth, I cannot see if he 
Then she called me again, to ‘“‘come and help ; points ever so long, its top in the high heavens. 
pound him,” called out laughingly, still as if} Nor can I go up. I get lost among the rounds, 
half discouraged. But just then pa came. The N drop his hand and ignobly fall back. Then he 
door was opened, I heard her say, ‘‘You’re a : sighs gently, lays his hands together, and says, 
bother, Horace Rosenbergen!” then heard her } ’ “TI tire you, I see. You have less of the philo- 
add, ‘‘ Anna isn’t coming down; she isn’t hungry; $ : ‘ sophie than of the artistic in you, do you know, 
she is busy; and besides there is the grandest ? cousin Anna!” I begin a laugh at the artistic, 
sunset I ever saw; did you notice it, Mr. Thorn- $ Sand soon he joins in it, but not derisively; for, 
ton? I am glad to have come here to see such : while he laughs, he does me justice, he says, 
sunsets among such hills.” whereas it is one of my capital errors to do 

Bless her! God so help me and my father to myself injustice. This is kind. He is kinder 
round and establish her comfort, that her glad- } Sto me than almost any other mortal is. If he 
ness shall increase day by day. She is not like : were to die and be laid in his grave, standing 
a mother to me; this she can never be; for I am ; beside it, or thinking about it as I sat here & 
larger and stronger—perhaps every way stronger } night like this, I should know that few were left 
—than she; but she is like a gentle, beloved 3 to be so kind toward me, so appreciative as he 
sister, whom it is a delight to be with, to honor ; was when here. But I artistic! I hear the winds 
for her intelligent sweetness, her faithfulness 3 moaning in the elms, hear the river join its 
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moan. They seem to question me in asad way— ;he does. Lately, I don’t look up when he speaks 
will I ever be truly artistic, truly wise, truly sof her. At any rate, without looking up, I knew 
beautiful and at peace forevermore with myself, } that he was silent awhile, running the edges of 
with God and all his creations? with all those } the leaves thoughtfully through his fingers. Then 
that deride, complain, wonder? so wise, so at $ suddenly he tossed the book awcy, said, ‘‘ Heigho, 
peace, so deeply beautiful that all shall feel it, and began to look about for my ‘* Walton,” and 
and there shall no longer be one of all who know } to laugh at it. I found him a passage to read; 
me and see me to wonder, deride or complain? 3} but, looking to see on what page it was, he 
Adieu, blessed auntie. It is Rosenbergen’s $ finished his joke before reading it. 
time for walking. He walks and tires himself He knew, he said, what the book is to the 
that he may sleep. I shall go down and see my } university boys, who go off to rough it in their 
mamma, Your affectionate niece, vacations. Brown and shaggy as corsairs, they 
ANNA. sit on the rocks, read ‘‘ Walton” while they eat 
their bread and beef and drink water out of their 
0 palms. ‘But you!” he added, looking to see 
CHAPTERS It. me discomfited—‘‘ha, ha, ha, ha! Here goes 
AREA RO HEE ROESTHE. 3 ‘Hypatia,’ here goes my handkerchief, here goes 
Boscawen, Oct. 2, 1855. $ the—the——” examining the garment he had 
Auntre—Mamma has a pretty way of keeping : caught at from under mamma’s needle—*‘the 
some small, handsome book, of poetry generally, $ petticoat you are trimming, Molly! here goes 
near her wherever she sits with her fine sewing, } your ‘Walton,’ Miss Anna! one after another in 
in the afternoon, of reading from it a few‘lines the air. I say hurra at each—down in my boots; 
now and then, but never much, and remembering § : for she,” meaning mamma, “said one time, I re- 
it to quote it to those who call, telling them what $ member, that hurras belong out in the air, under 
an elegant, interesting book it is. She smiles ; g the sky, as much as rockets do.” 
when her eyes light on the big, shabby book } He picked up ‘‘Hypatia,” slipped his palm 
am reading, Robert’s ‘‘ Walton,” but she makes $ over it begging its pardon. He picked up his 
no comments, only she hopes I find it interesting. § : $ handkerchief and tied it over Leon’s head, picked 





Rosenbergen, sitting in his way, with his lower 3 Sup his sister’s work and tossed it over her head 
arms on the arms of his chair, and his flexible} and face, picked up ‘‘Miss Anna’s old gentle- 
fingers at play with each other, laughs with his 2 H man,” as he called ‘‘Walton;” and, when he had 
might to see me assiduously reading it. $ got it into his hands laughed at it and me, until 

“Let me show you my book, the only book I I was angry and ashamed—ashamed, that is, of 
care much about in these days,” said he, to-day, § , the anger; for he is always a gentleman; one 
coming simultaneously out of his chair and his $ always feels that he isn’t really unkind, and that 


” 


laughter. He brought down ‘‘Hypatia,” as 1} : if one were to be persistently angry it would be a 
knew he would; for, whenever he is seen with a $ ’ wrong and grief to him. 

book in his hartiie it is this already worn- -out § Oh, but isn’t it a pity, auntie, that he has 
“Hypatia.” He reads it a little sometimes when } ‘ nothing to do here in this world of over-working 
he is going asleep on sofa or lounge; lets it fall sand pain? nothing but to tease his dog, mamma 
on the carpet, perhaps, when he is too far gone } and me, and make his horse leap and curvet to 
to hold it, but looks for it and picks it up the $ the very borders of safety and even beyond? 
moment he wakes, sends it aloft in his sinewy$ After he was fairly settled down again in his 
hand when he stretches himself, bangs it about 3 } arm-chair, I read this passage to him out of my 
Leon's ears and sides hard enough sometimes to } ««Walton”—‘The nightingale, another of my 
make the noble fellow cower and look up through $ airy creatures, breathes such sweet, loud music 
his brows as ifjashamed of himself, when it is ; out of her little instrumental throat, that it might 
only of his idle master that he has true reason : make mankind to think that miracles are not 
tobe ashamed. When he wants to be rid of his} ceased. He that at midnight, when the laborer 
book, he gives it a toss, be it ever so far, to ; sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very 
table, sofa, or stair. He supposes he has read 3 < often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
it all ten times, he says; once in course, the rest natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
by piecemeal at chance openings. ‘It was her $ doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above 
book—you’ve heard me speak of her.” This is searth, and say, ‘Lord, what music hast Thou 
What he always says—‘‘you’ve heard me speak $ provided for the saints in heaven, when Thou 
ofher” I fancy he watches me lately, and that } affordest bad men such music on earth?” 

he smiles a little saying it; but I don’t know asi I think he respected both me and my book 
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more, after this. He stretched out his hand for 
the book; and, after he had read it awhile, car- 
ried it off to his chamber, leaving ‘‘Hypatia” 
behind 


aan PBARAR one, 
delighted! ‘Oh! thank you! I am sure!’ they 
say; and I suppose they fully believe that their 
voices are divine; only they don’t know what 


the word divine means, and you do; there is the 


October 8rd. difference, It’s the same with your speaking and 
“T’ve been watching you and thinking about} your action; you’re afraid; you tremble, I’ve 
it,” said he to me, to-day, as he lay on the} seen you do it. You are ashamed of yourself, 
lounge, and I sat putting new wristbands on pa’s} I’ve laughed at you; at your divine bouquets 
shirt. ‘It puzzles me. I don’t see how youcan$ and all. I was in hopes this would bring you 
be like her in anything, any more than careful, out of it; now I am scolding. 1’m going to scold, 
grain-bearing Ceres is like dancing, rose-bear- { after this, until you are just to yourself. You 
ing Venus. Ho! poh! she like dancing, rose- } owe it to yourself to be just to yourself; for now 
bearing Venus! I’m a fool to say that! any man § yourself is much wronged in being kept back, 
is in this day, if he brings Grecian Venus—for $ depreciated.” 
if Venus dances, she dances in the morning, for ‘*Horace!” said mamma, on the landing of the 
joy, if she has flowers, they are the flowers that ; end stairs, ‘do go out and see to your big dog 
she loves, the myrtle for her head, the rose for} Leon. He is worrying our little dog, Race, and 
her bosom or fingers, if she is ‘laughter-loving $ I don’t allow him to. I have been watching him 
Venus,’ she is also ‘heroic, valoreus Aphrodite ;’ S these five minutes. I told him from my window 
this is what Minerva herself calls her; and a§ to be still, but he just looked up at me a moment, 
man is a fool if he brings her in this day and} then sneered as uncle Pomfrey used to, then 
places her beside a crinolined, waltzing, panting, $ went*on with his biting.” 
bouquet-bearing—poh! I’m vexed! But some-: He went out to see to Leon; and I, escaping, 
how and somewhere, you must be a little like 3 came to my chamber. Heigho, auntie, I am sad, 
her, for your voice is like hers. Not in speak- I am worried. I wish I could begin now and go 
ing; I don’t mean that her voice is miserably } off traveling somewhere. I long to be some- 





affected in speaking; but when I’ve heard her § where, where my life will open itself to all 
sing away off in some of the chambers, or in the } 3 the world, become rich, glad, useful and worth 


garden, her voice was—I can’t describe it to you. $ living. I want to hear the grandest, heavenliest 
Of course no one can tell, because no one knows : music, to see the old dying cities, the old dying 
himself what it is in such a voice; but it’s some-} nations. I want to study. My heart aches, 
thing that goes up to the stars where it belongs, 3 longing so for—life. For it does seem to me, 
where it came from in the first place. I’ve heard auntie, that this isn’t life at all, not at all as 
the same in one or two other voices. I’ve heard 3 $God meant it to be when he endowed us 80 
it in yours i" bountifully and gave us this beautiful, beautiful 
“In mine?” I exclaimed, aghast with all man- ; carth—this working, eating, embroidering col- 
ner of inward tumult. “Oh!” lars and cushions, this saying, ‘‘It’s a beautiful 
J heard it a half an hour ago as you worked.” } day;” or perhaps saying, ‘‘Did you know Mrs. 
“That distresses me,” I said, with tears filling 3 Sales has got another new bonnet?” this read- 
my eyes, with humility filling my heart. ‘I$ ing the news and once in a while a good book. 
know what my voice ought to be, what every- { Heigho. But all I can do is to go down and 
body’s voice ought to be, here where the birds ; help Mrs. Eaton: I shall ask her if she likes to 
sing and the waters murmur and ripple, where ; be working all the time, if it satisfies her. 
our human utterance ought to be so much} Evening. 
heavenlier than theirs; but a : “<T don’t complain,” she said, when I asked 
“Anna Thornton, you don’t know anything } ; her. She was standing before me erect as Mrs. 
about yourself!” said he, speaking passionately ; Pipchin, tucking a sleeve up tightly. ‘If I can 
when I hesitated. ‘You depreciate yourself in { see things coming into the house as they do inter 
all your thoughts. Others—there are ao plenty § ‘this house, now; apples—an such apples an £0 
of these-—who sing like magpies, and they are : < many of ‘em—pertaters, an such cartloads an 
pouring their voices out, squawking, everywhere; : ; * cartloads of punkins, such marrerfats, an’ every 
you are afraid to let your voice be heard any- ; sort of thing till there ain’t no room anywhere, 
where. They—when one who is well-scented, < in the sheds nor anywhere, where you can put 
who bends to them with his hand on his heart, : your feet down ter git along hardly, then—why 
says, ‘Your voith ith divine, Mith—Mith Boya, ; Sit kind o’ makes me cross an’ out o’ patience 
Mith Vinth,’ they set their fans going and don’t } $ sometimes, ter be shoor, when there’s ser much 
kaow what to do with themselves, they are so: S ter do an’ such confoxsion, an’ ser much ter take 
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gare on; but I should be ungretful ter complain 
because I had ter work hard, ever, when there's 
enough ter eat, ter drink, an’ ter wear. This is. 
what I allers think; it’s what I allers say.” 

“This is all for the body, Mrs. Eaton,” said I, 
tying on my wide apron. ‘How is it with the 
soul? What is going to be done for the soul?” 

“Wal, that does kind o’ worry me sometimes. 
But I try ter be easy. I’m in hopes I ’xpe- 
rienced religion twenty year ago an’ more. I 
thought then I did, an’ I s’pose it must be I did, 
though I don’t git ser much enjoyment as I ought 
to, there’s ser much ter do!” 


“Yes, so much for the body; this is what I ; the floor. 
complain of. But, what shall I do first, Mrs. } 
3 so. 


Eaton?” 





fied, would long and ache no more as mine has 
many and many a time done, for some place like 
the old Olympian homes, where they ate only 
ambrosia, drank nectar only, and care and toil 
never came, where the heathen Graces went out 
and in amongst the pillars, vines and foun- 
tains, from morning till night, dancing and with 
wreaths of roses streaming, and Minerva walk- 
ing near them like a queen. 

Rosenbergen came before we were through. 
When he saw a peeling come off one of my 
apples whole, he threw it over his shoulder and 
dropped it to see what initial it would form on 
The letter was E, so he knew it was 
Mrs. Eaton he is to marry, and went to tell her 
She told him of “the pounds and pounds 


“You may peel these apples first, for pies. } of terbaccur he would have ter buy for her,” 
Then you may run this punkin through the ; and that made him hurry off. 


strainer, if you will. 


bread, see ter my beef—I’m a-goin’ ter stuff it 
an’ have it nice—an’ make my pood’n’. 


I'll go an’ git my oven’ 
a-heatin’, sift my meal, make up my browr $ 


If you 3 up. 


He came back; and, standing between mamma 
and me, he said, ‘I’m going to start for Mem- 
phis to-morrow to see her and make my mind 
I’m all worked up, out of tune, miserable! 


git time, you may seed the raisins; an’ I shall s : It appears to me that she cheats me with her 
want you to make the cake, you know. You < beauty and her singing! I feel as if she were 
have better luck with the cake somehow, than I $ Satyr or at best, Faun, with Pan’s pipes hid 
do.” : somewhere. On some of the ancient monuments 

“Here I come,” said sweet mamma in the the Fauns are represented, I remember, as being 
“I am going 3 beautiful, but with something poor and sensual 
tohelp you do it all. I like it!” { showing itself in the midst of the beauty; and, 

She helped me do it all; and she and I, sitting ; above their human countenances, they have the 
to peel the apples, standing to make the two} goat’s pointed ears. I know she has something 
kinds of cake, talked first of jellies and then of ; poor in the midst of her beauty; I shall look to 
the soul, finding, each of us, I am sure, most 3 see if she hasn’t such ears tucked artfully out 
pleasure in the latter. I saw Mrs. Eaton work-$ of my sight for the time, amongst the ribbons 
ing in the next room, wiping her tears, and I 3 with which she sets her head off. If she has, 
was not sorry to see it. I think of Christ weep- { won’t she show them after we are married, Molly, 
ing over the Jerusalem that would not come to} Anna? That is, won’t they set up handsomely 
him and learn of him. I am never sorry to?all the morning, and at night, whenever there 
weep myself, or to see others weeping for the $ are only us two, and she is en dishabille, to be 
worldly-mindedness that holds us away from $ tucked carefully away only when she is dressed 
him and spoils all our lives. I said to her, when for company or the street? Hu! You, Miss 
she came in, ‘‘You feel badly, Mrs. Eaton, be-} Anna,” he added, after a pause, in which he 
cause you are such a sinner?” seemed to be putting down some emotion, ‘‘are 

“Yes, I do! for I am a sinner to forget God 3the same everywhere, in the kitchen, in the 
as I do!” And she went out about her work 3 parlor, on the street. You are——” again he 
With fresh weeping. She was cheerful after- 3 paused, took a little turn away and came back 
ward, though. She looked as though she had : again to stand between us, saying, ‘‘You area 
had a new baptizing, as no doubt she had, of § good girl, but you don’t know it. You wouldn’t 


door, tying on her wide apron. 


that kind of which we need many as we go on- 
ward, of which the baptism by water is but a 
faint type and symbol. 

After all, auntie, if people would do their work 
80, with repentance for their sins and baptisms 
by the Holy Ghost going on at the same time in 
their souls, then our kitchens and our dining- 





believe it, I suppose, if I were to tell you so from 
morning till night.” 
He smiled, his face was manly and beautiful, 
I did not know before that he had such a face. 
‘‘Would you believe me?” he repeated. 
‘Perhaps I would,” I said, for I felt his praise 
and the manly face mastering me. I knew I 


rooms would become beautiful temples for the $ would believe whatever he told me. “But I 
Christian graces and our hearts would be satis- ; would know some time along,” I added, ‘‘as I 
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now know all the time, that I am not what Ty in a degree unshapely, by the pinching and 
ought to be. For just think what some women $ crowding she has given them to make them tiny. 
are, Mrs. Browning, for instance, and then think {Tis a ridiculous story, but true, and you shall 
what Iam! And I dare say Mrs. Browning is § hear it. Happening to strike her foot against 
not so great, so excellent as God meant in the § $ her music-stool, one evening when I was there, 
beginning that we should be, as He now means $ < she gave a scream of real anguish and looked to 
we shall be, when we—the race I mean, and we , 3 me for help; but, finding that I had lost my gal- 
all, have lived up to it. It will be a long time $ lantry and didn’t come, she hobbled to a seat, 
before I shall be satisfied with myself.” ‘and said something about ‘fainting at nothing— 
“But you’re not really unhappy ?” 3 absolutely nothing.’ But her ill-used and ergo, 
*“‘No indeed! There is something grand in : 8 ill-natured cousin, Julia, being present to light 
knowing what God has made us to be and in the : the gas, she said, maliciously, ‘You gave your 
daily struggle to attain it. I would rather have $ ; big corn a tremendous blow, didn’t you, that 
what pain there is in it ten thousand times over, $ time?’” 
than be ‘content to dwell in decencies forever;’} She, (I shall call her Nisidia,) had ugly, flash- 
would not you, mamma?” ; ing eyes just then—eyes that, with the ugliness 
Mamma was laying apple slices around the : all on them, glanced at me to see if I had heard 
border of Mrs. Eaton’s under-crust, with touches $ : the sweet allusion. 
as dainty as these she uses in her beautiful em- ; Before this, by-the-way, I had ascertained 
broidery. ’ what she has in place of Pan’s pipes, used by 
“Yes,” chirruped she, ‘I am always trying ; her types, the Satyrs of old. She has the human 
to do a little better to-day than I did yesterday; voice of a pale, high-browed, high-shouldered, 
to be a better wife, a better mamma,” smiling on } deformed young creature, who lives, and sings, 
me, showing the redness of her beautiful lips, 3 and does her flower-gathering close by the, to 
the whiteness of her beautiful teeth—‘‘to know ; her, open gates of heaven, so that she lives, sings 
better how to help take care of my house and } and makes up her flowers (the very flowers Nisi- 
family. There, Mrs. Eaton, see if I haven’t filled } dia has so many times desecrated before my eyes, 
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this elegantly.” ’ i with her despicable touch, her despicable vanity 
We all laughed—Rosenbergen soon growing 3 and lies,) as if she were half angel already, as 
serious and walking slowly away. I haven’t the least doubt she is. She is Julia’s 


October 4th, Evening. sister. 

Rosenbergen meant what he said about going} ‘And I’d die for her,” Julia said, one morn- 
to Memphis. Or, at any rate, he meant that he } ; ing, when I called earlier than usual and so did 
is going. Mamma and I are getting his clothes § : not find my charmer, but did find poor, high- 
ready for the long journey. ‘shouldered Ellinor at the piano breathing out 

I shall say good-bye without another word, {the melting sounds, and poorer, high-headed, 
but that, let me be doing what I will, feeling ; ; Julia at the mantle-piece disposing the bouquets. 
what I will, I am always your affectionate niece, § $ Ellinor fled at once. “I'd die for her as will- 

Ayna. ingly as I would live!—ho!” giving her heads 
$ wrench and toss of tremendous scorn for living— 
$*I’d die for joy, before ‘the grim monster,’ as 

CHAPTER III. $the happy call him, had come near enough to 
ANNA TO MES. FORSTER, $ ‘blow mildew from between his shriveled lips’ 
Boscawen, Oct. 20, 1855. over me, if in my dying she could be trans- 

Avuntrr—We have heard from Rosenbergen. } formed into a creature as resplendently beau- 
He wrote at the quiet little place, Billerica, 3 tiful in form and f@ture, as she is now in spirit. 
Massachussetts, where he left the cars on his ; But we’re poor!” She hissed out the words with 
return, that he might be alone while his letter : passion. ‘Behind the scenes we work at fur- 
was coming and my reply to it going. Sbishing up mother’s tinsel and gew-gaws and 

The first part of his letter is addressed to both $ holding them ready at her hand. She says to 
mamma and me. ‘Well, Anna, well, Molly,” $ my sister—when she has been told that you are 
he says, “I know all about her; she is a nine- $ here, waiting—‘I wish you would sing one of 
teenth-century Satyr, as I believed. She hasn’t } § your sweetest things now, Ellinor; that’s a good 
goat’s feet exactly, Molly; or, probably she § S girl; sing your sweetest, and pa shall take you 
hasn’t, for races and species change with time; § to Rosedale, in a day or two, and you shall stay 
all we have alive of the megalosaurus, you know, $2 week out there with the birds.’ Now my 
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is the lizard. But she has feet made thick and ? sister loves our uncle who is the only kind one, 
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although the relationship is on our aunt’s side. ; When I inquired of her, she informed me that 
Fresh color goes over her face when Nisidia $ they would go out with a family, kind people, 
names him and the birds out at Rosedale. It is friends and near relatives of their uncle; and 
easy for her to sing them, after she has heard $ 3 that, at Rome, they would find an old uncle on 
of them. Sometimes Nisidia takes her down to $ their mother’s side, who went there as artist 
the garden to sing there while she places the ; before they were born, who had stayed there 
flowers beside one another. Then, when the 3 until this day, although this day he is less artist 
flowers are tied up and the singing is ended, than a lover of artists, of art and of Italy. When 
she is no longer sweet to my poor Ellinor. She} she had told me this, she bowed solemnly, said 
takes her back rudely; and hurries down with 3 solemnly, ‘‘Now, adieu! I wanted to say adieu, 
her flowers to meet you. Sometimes she remem- for you are one of the kind ones!’’—went in at 
bers her promise, and sends uncle out to Rose- ; an alley, by which, no doubt, she made her way 
dale with my sister and this pays for months of } to her uncle’s back yard, and that was the last 
seorn. Pays Ellinor; but not me. She comesand § Sof her. 


Igo, glad for what I’ve had a chance to tell you!” ; That was sad too. Now here I am. 


She disappeared through a window into the$ ‘Anna, here I am, rather a sad-hearted man, 
garden, into the shrubbery; and while I watched : just now. Not wounded; there'll not be the 
the spot where she went out like a dream, Nisi- : 3 : faintest scar left; only I am a little sore about 
dia came, beautifully attired, smiling, holding § $ the heart with sceing the folly, sin and wrong I 
out both hands, with what seemed to me a hor- 3 have described to you here. It was sad. It has 
ribly made up jeu d’esprit, saying something $ ‘made me sad seeing it, thinking about it as I 
about having caught me with my thoughts off : journeyed back, and no sincere friend’s face 
straying beside some northern beauty, red-faced 3 near to brighten my heart and help me to forget 


and tall. ; it!’ 
This was one day; the scene of the bruised} Then, auntie dear, in some straightforward, 
corn came off two days later. ’ blessed words, so holy, so sacred to me, that I 


There were no outward meshes to break; I} can’t touch them with quotation even to you, he 
had never spoken one word of love, or faith; so told me what power my poor face has to cheer 
the next day I left, with cold, sad adieus for } him, how I am all he asks for or wants. If I 
Nisidia, My discovery made me sad. I saw would write to him very soon and tell him ex- 
her before me that morning, as if she were an $ actly how I feel toward him, he will—he will 
actual Satyr, with the actual disgusting goat’s 3 love and value me still, he says, let my reply be 
feet hidden in her small embroidered slippers, $ of what tenor it may; but if I do not, at heart, 
the actual disgusting goat’s ears put back and ; : like him a little, and feel considerable assurance 
hidden among her hair ribbons, and the actual } of being able to like him a good deal, (when he 
animal propensity and passion showing them- : can show me, as he is aware he has not done 
felves, that morning plainly—for my coolness { yet, that he deserves a good deal of liking, 
seemed to make her angry—in her eyes, her ; loving,) then, instead of coming to Boscawen on 


clumsy nostrils, her mouth. 3 the very day of receiving my letter, he must go 
I met Julia at the street corner not far from i the other way; or stay there where the leaves 
the house. : are already falling and see the year die; or go 


“T was watching for you,” said she, her large $ $ somewhere, little matter where, if he is never 
eyes restlessly going forward and back between : more to come before me. 
me and the door of her uncle’s house. ‘‘I wanted 3 What do you suppose I said to him, auntie? 
to tell you that Ellinor and I am going to Italy! } I hardly know, for I confess I was in something 
Our uncle has consented. He says we have ; sofa whirl. But I let him know that I want him — 
money! enough to support us there if we live : to come home. My letter went this P. M. So 
economically—and do you suppose we won't? : I suppose he will come to-morrow, and I confess, 


* do you suppose we will care what sort of rooms ‘auntie, I am happier than I well know how to 


We live in, if we are away from that house, in $ bear. 

Italy, or what sort of bread we est? Ha! we Ns : Mamma “walks on air,” so she says, and she 
have a great deal to forget, more unblessedness } verily has the appearance of being so upborne. 
and torture to forget than I could tell you if I$ N s “Mr. Thornton!” she said, springing to meet 
could speak with the fire of an angel, before we $ $ pa in the door when he came in; and, leading 
Would mind even walking on hot iron if every 3 ; him by a big button of his blouse, she went iato 
step took us farther and farther from this spot, $ another room to tell him her story. Pa’s face 
nearer and nearer the blessed land, Italy!” low bright; he was a handsome, grand-looking 
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man when they came out—alas! that he is not . on the pages, she turned to me and began to lay 
oftener bright and grand-looking! that care of $ : S plans for reading the kind of books that suit pa, 
so many fields, of so many creatures feeding, § S for qualifying herself to talk of the things that 
growing, working, so many barns, and sheds, 3 will interest pa, for luring him in this way to lei- 
and implements, and work-people, fills his brain 3 sure and rest. We are going to study astronomy, 
full, leaving little chance for ‘‘joy and gladness” 3 natural history, and civil history thoroughly, fill- 
to enter! He is rich enough if he never again} ing up completely the bare frame-work we built 
touches work, or entertains care of fields, cattle : -up at school. We are going to have books; 
and laborers. When mamma told him so to-day, 3 $ specimens and apparatus; are going, in this way 
standing before him, her hands reaching up and $ $ to travel the sky, the air, the sea, the earth, and 
lying on his shoulders, he said, ‘‘Yes, I know; S the bowels of the earth, taking pa with us; then 
but I should be the dullest man living if I hadn’t : mamma is sure, as I am, that he will be willing 
care and work enough together to fill up every 3 to let the oxen and the plough go their way, 
minute when I’m awake. It is a necessity that } under the eye and in the hands of those who 
I inherit from my busy New England fathers 3 need them in leveling their fields, raising their 
and mothers, back I don’t know how many : daily bread. 
generations; and I can’t stop; there’s nothing } *‘And Horace knows all about these things!” 
of me if Ido. I’m the most nervous person you’ concluded mamma. ‘He has been over all the 
ever saw, I can’t sleep if I don’t work. It’s$ ground; or, so it seems to me; but he sees 9 
bad!” seeing mamma’s wondering, deprecating } whole life-time of study. I have heard him say 
look. ‘‘I suppose this is the curse of labor. Iso. You don’t know him, yet, dear. This crea- 
suppose labor itself, mixed up with love, flower- ’ ture, this Nisidia has had him all out of tune, as 
tending and rest in the shade, as it was in Eden, 3 unlike himself as morning is to midnight ever 
is a pure pleasure and benefit; only, according $ since he has had anything to do with her. You'll 
to Fichte, man was but a baby then and needed 3 see him, now, when he comes! There never was 
the work, the pain and ‘sweat of the brow,’ : a dearer, better brother than he has been. There 
needed exactly what came, in short, the curse, $ was never a dearer, better husband, I am sure, 
and all the sorrow of it, to make him a man, $ than he will be to you.” 
worthy of the new, greater Eden; worthy be-} Good night, auntie. Perhaps I will write a 
cause he had had the energy, faith and love to § little more after he comes to-morrow. 
come round to it.” The 21st 
“That is good!” mamma said. ‘TI like that § Here he is, auntie, safe, under the same roof, 
doctrine; for it puts mercy even into the curse $ Sand my whole being is, as it were, dissolved in 
and makes me see how it was just, necessary, : gratitude. I could not believe, as the hour drew 
and even tenderly, that it should descend to us é near, that he would come, that such happiness 
all, and lie on us all until it fits us for the great, $ could come, as it would be having him+here in 
great blessing. I never saw this blessing as 1$ the same room with me, and knowing that he 
see it now and never longed for it so; for, my 3 loved me. 
husband, I want you to rest!” : Mamma met him ai the door and brought him 
He took her little hands in his wide ones and$in. First he took my hand, looking in my face— 
held them a little with his eyes on her upturned § ; and how changed his air and all his expression 
face. ‘‘My wife, I do rest,” said he. And he; $ were, since our first meeting when I was so dis- 
does, in her, bless her! ; trustful, and he began so soon to laugh at me! 
Mamma asked him where the book was he: We did not speak, at first, either of us; but he 
quoted. He took it from the book-case, found : drew my hand nearer and nearer, drew me nearer 
_ the passage he had referred to, and then went. {and nearer, until he passed his arm around me 
Mamma did not read it. With her hand lying Sand kissed my forehead. 
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Sweet azure fairy of the fields, When e’er I see its Heavenly hue, 
With blue eye bathed in sparkling dew— My fancy wanders bright and free, 
Whose presenee many a memory yields To distant skies as pure and blue, 
Like perfume, as it brings anew That tenderly hang arch 1 o’er thee; 
And gently steals, With many sighs 
And now reveals To be those skies, 
The image of the loved—the true. Which fondly may look down on thee. D. ¢., JB 
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A FRIENDLY LESSON. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Tae first heavy fall of snow last winter, < now, at all approve on reviewing my conduct in 
brought to aunt Letty’s hospitable country $ the sober light of reason. Notwithstanding the 
house, a whole cargo, or rather sleigh load of 3 advantage of having been trained under Friends’ 
nieces and nephews. None the less, but on i discipline, my conformity with their doctrines 
the contrary, all the more welcome were we $ was rather outward than inward, as is the case, 
for being unexpected; and after regaling us$I greatly fear, with many other young and 
with a Quaker supper—and those who have § thoughtless persons. 
ever partaken will know what that means—aunt ‘In seventh month of the year, when I was 
letty took us to her cosy sitting-room, where 3 just twenty, the illness of my mother necessi- 
we all gathered round the huge wood fire that $ tated us to leave Philadelphia, and to take up 
always blazed there. | our abode for a season at the sea-shore. It was 

She was dressed, as usual, in soft, dove- a quiet, little fishing village where we sojourned, 
colored silk, with one of those most transparent : not a place of gay resort for the children of the 
of caps that the Friends wear, shading a com- 3 world; and for a time we had the little inn all 
plexion of that peculiar delicacy which is so $to ourselves. But after about a week, the com- 
common among the Quakers, that one is tempted ; pany was increased by the coming of two young 
to conclude, with Mrs. Nicklebyist logic, that it: men, who repaired thither for the purpose of 
must be owing to something in the religion. ‘spending their college vacation, or rustication, ° 

Our tongues ran fast, with nonsense, of course. : as I think I heard it called. I opined, that being 
Whoever hopes to get a party of young folks to Sof a studious turn, they repaired to this quiet 
sit and talk wisdom, will go to his grave a dis- } spot, so as to pursue their studies undisturbed, 


appointed man. Aunt Letty evidently had no | and to be able, conveniently, to alternate their 


such fanciful expectation. She certainly fol- {severe labors with healthful recreations, as was 
lowed all our vagaries with a kind of keen, } fitting and judicious. 

though half covert relish, which was peculiar 3 “Their coming made a great stir in the little 
to her. ’ place, for they were accounted to be the sons of 

At last ore of the party remembered, and $rich men in Philadelphia. And I ean certify 
claimed, the fulfillment of an old promise of ’ that they made noise enough with guns, and 
aunt Letty’s, some day to tell us a love story of 3 dogs, and horses, to prove their importance. 
her own. The idea was greeted with acclama-$ ‘Not a few persons in the village did think it 
tion; and after trying in vain to postpone, or ; not beneath them to watch these youths, and 
beg off, from her confession, she began: $ gossip about them; nor will I conceal that I, 

“Long ago, when those who were partial to } myself, being of a giddy and unsteady age, did 
me, called me comely - ‘ also observe them with idle curiosity; for they 

“Why, aunty, when did they stop doing that?” : were comely in features, and had ways and 
interrupted cousin Jack, a rather forward boy ; fashions that seemed to me, then, not wanting 
Of thirteen. “I think you’re a real beauty yet.” ; in interest. 

A pretty, pink blush stole over aunt Letty’s **One of them, Philip , by name, was tall 
delicate, fair face, and a dimple crept slyly into } and well fashioned, with dark hair and piercing 
her cheek, but she answered demurely enough, {black eyes. The other, Edward , was much 

“Thee speaks unadvisedly, John; but I trust, } shorter; but his countenence was still more pleas- 
at the period of which I was speaking, thy flat- } ing, and he had a careless, merry bearing that 
teries would have been more likely to do mis- became him well. 
chief than at present. ~But I will go on with “A morning or two after their coming, they 
my story; trusting that my faults, and those of 3 were sitting out on the verandah smoking their 
ethers, which it will make but too manifest, will § cigars, having their legs raised up on the rail- 
serve as warnings to you all. ing, higher than was altogether seemly or de- 

“I have said that I was young and comely; ;corous. This I observed in passing by, to go 
and I must likewise admit that I was fuller of } down to the garden below, to tend my plants. 
Vanity, and the spirit of mischief, than I can, “TI went, first, to water my Se that 
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were placed in a row, just below the verandah, ¢ as she liked, beside her chair, for company while 
but from which I could not be seen, as it was I was gone, I tied on my little bonnet, trimmed 
greatly above my head. While thus engaged, I 3 with white ribbon, which though plain in fashion, 
inadvertently overheard the following conversa- $ was not unbecoming to me, and was soon whirl- 
tion. I repeat the words as nearly as my memory } ing along the smooth beach faster than I ever 
serves trusting, children, that you will bear in rode before. The sea breeze was coming in fresh, 
mind that the phraseology and sentiments are } and that, and the speed with which we went, soon 
not mine, but those of the worldly young men : § brought a bright color into my face, which my 

who employed them. 3 § companion remarked upon more flatteringly than 

«TI say, Edward,’ began Philip, ‘that was a $ wisely. 
canfoundedly pretty Quaker girl that went by; ‘‘And surely the young man did seem to be 
just now.’ g putting himself to much pains to be agreeable 

*¢ *So I have observed.’ $to me; therefore I thought it but right to take 

««T have some thoughts of getting up a little} like pains for him. And truly I thiuk the ride 
flirtation with her, myself, just to pass the time. g was pleasant unto his spirit, as well as, doubt- 
Do you think she’d pay a fellow for the trouble?’ i less, beneficial to his health. 

‘¢¢Oh, I suppose she’d do for that; and if you : “This was but the first of many such enjoy- 
don’t mind I’ll join the sport. It won’t spoil$ ments; for Edward and Philip, both, were so 
your fun—only make things more interesting ; frequent and pressing with their invitations, that 
and exciting.’ ’ if I had listened to their entreaties I should have 

“<¢Thank you, I think I could do as well} left my poor mother oftentimes neglected. For- 
alone; but still I don’t mind. I'll have pity on $ tunately I had grace given me to avoid this sin; 
you, as this place is so confoundedly slow. But ; I would only consent to leave her when it was 
I'm afraid of one thing. The sudden advent of 3 proper I should go; but perhaps the very diff- 

‘two admirers, and such admirers, will surely } culty attending my going, made them more eager 
turn the sly, little nun’s head—especially as I : for my company. 
don’t suppose she has ever seen the shadow of $ ‘On farther knowledge of them, I found Philip 
a lover in her life. She will be so elated and ; to be very different from his friend. He was 
vain there will be no enduring her.’ N graver and more silent; also more hasty and 

«We must run that risk; besides, we can at $ § suspicious in temper than Edward; for the latter 
any time administer the corrective of a little ; was a kindly and light-hearted youth, who was 
wholesome neglect, if she begins to feel her oats.’ : seldom sad or out of temper. He had a merry 

“With that, the ends of two cigars fell at my $ fashion of telling stories of so marvelous and 
feet, and the speakers walked into the house. S ‘ humorous a sort, as it was impossible for me to 

“T can by no means affirm, that the feelings % S hear without laughing, especially as I had never 
awakened by the remarks I have repeated, were } heard any such before; and the seeing my mer- 
of the kind a Christian Friend should cherish 3 riment, which I could not always restrain, even 
under all circumstances. The human heart, : when my reason commanded, seemed to divert 
especially the youthful human heart, is prone ; and please him not a little. 
to sudden anger; and on this occasion, I am : ‘‘For many weeks these things continued; 
sorry to say, I made a resolution to be revenged, } and truly, in many ways the young men were 
which I endeavored to carry out. } so kind and pleasant to me, that I could not but 

«I very soon began to perceive such assiduity oftentimes rejoice greatly, that chance had in- 
on the part of the young men, in helping me at $ structed me as to their real meaning; for they 
table, as left me in no present fear of starva- ; both acted their parts so skillfully, that I know 
tion. By this, and other indications, I was made } ;not how an innocent, unsuspicious girl could 
aware that the campaign—to use a worldly and } 3 have guessed they were not in earnest. 
wicked comparison—was fairly opened; there- ; ‘It was not long ere I perceived that the plan 
fore, though strictly a peace woman, I did, in a} of co-partnership did not prosper as well as had 
spiritual sense, fortify my strongholds a little. been hoped. If one of the youths chanced to ask 

“The next morning being second day, Philip ; me to participate in any pleasure, when the other 
asked me to go to ride with him, and having } had mentally made a different plan, there seemed 
always found that recreation salutary and plea- § to spring up much heart-burning and ill-will— 
sant, when enjoyed reasonably, I acceded to his } so that more than once I thought it well to deal 
wish. with them for such unchristian conduct. 

‘*Having made mother comfortable, and put ‘One day, Edward had been fishing, and having 
some flowers of a modest and homely kind, such ‘ been very successful, he called me, on his return, 
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to see his long string of fish. I had just said to 3 the spirit to utter, I chanced to nod my head in 
i : the earnestness of my speaking, and the red rose 

«¢Friend Edward, I know not how thee can $ fell from my hair; moreover, as I rose at the 
find pleasure in such cruel pastime,’ when Philip § same moment, I inadvertently set my foot on it 
came up with his bag full of little birds that he § and crushed it. I saw, immediately, that Philip 
had shot. He had one, a pretty, red-winged $ noticed the incident with vexation, but as it was 

s 
tlackbird in his hand to show me. Its little; really an accident, I thought no more abouv it 
head hung dangling down, and blood was on its $ till the next day, when, having read to mother 
breast. I turned my face away, and said, $ for a season, and left her comfortable, I went 

«“‘Oh! fye, friend Philip! thee is even crueller : down stairs and sat down with my needlework 
than thy friend. It pains me to look at the in- : on the verandah to get a little fresh air. There 
nocent victims of thy cruel sport, even more than $ Edward joined me, and after making a few light 
to see these poor fishes, for I loved them better : remarks, after the fashion of men of the world, 
while living.’ : he sat silent, gazing at me so earnestly, and, as 

“Can it be believed that these words of well ; it verily seemed, so lovingly, that I fell to think- 
merited rebuke, offended this unchastened spirit § ing how wondrous an art he had to counterfeit. 
so greatly that he sulked, moodily, for the spaces ‘Suddenly he laid his hand over my work, 
of three days, refusing the commonest civilities ; saying, 
from the hand of his friend meanwhile? Had I : “¢¢Tell me, Letty, am I right to look upon it 
not known, for a certainty, that the whole thing S as a good omen, that the red rose, and not the 
wasa jest, I should have thought the youth was g white, fell from your hair last night? Did I 
tormented by the evil spirit of jealousy. ; read the sign aright?’ 

“The pleasant summer days sped on, and it} ‘I marvel, friend,’ I replied, extricating my 
was near the end of eighth month, when one ; work, ‘that thee puts value on the childish and 
evening Edward met me, as I came in from the } pernicious doctrine of signs and tokens. Doth 
garden. ?not the Scripture say there shall be no sign 

“‘You have forgotten your rose to-night, ; given, but the sign of the prophet Jonah?’ 
lnity,’ said he, ‘let me get it for you. Shall it ‘*¢Jonah be hanged—drowned, I mean, if it 
be white or red ?’ is not too late,’ exclaimed this thoughtless and 

“Iwas going to say white, but Philip sud- } ungodly youth. ‘I tell you any token or sign, 
denly exclaimed, : however trifling, that indicates the state of your 
pg red to-night! To please me,’ he ; feelings, is infinitely important and precious to 

ed, in a whisper. : $ me.’ 

“Meanwhile Edward had returned with a} ‘I made no reply. In a minute he went on 
white rose, which he gave me. Philip, per-$ impatiently, 

s 
ceiving this, exclaimed angrily, ‘Wait a minute!’ 3 “‘*Good heavens, Letty! do stop your ever- 
and he ran in great haste to the garden, and re- lasting stitching; and tell me, am I to hope, or 
turned with a red rose, which he also put into yam I not? 
my _ $ ‘«<«Hope for what, friend Edward?’ I asked, 

“‘Wear the red!’ said he. ‘No, wear the $ quietly. 
white!’ said Edward, as they lookod at each; ‘For your preference—your love—yourself, 
other with unfriendly glances. For a moment you incongruous, little, Quaker flirt,’ he cried, 
Ifelt vexed enough with them to cast both roses } quite out of patience. 
over the railing of the verandah; but on second ; “I said not a word in answer; I only raised 
thoughts I put them both in my hair, side by $ my eyes and looked at him. I thought his con- 
tide, as lovingly as though they were two dear : science would do the rest. But I noticed then, 
friends, and then I smilingly asked them how ? and have since, that conscience alone, unaided 
that would do. ¢ by fear of discovery, is not a reliable agent. He 

“*You are an angel, and look like one,’ said N seemed not to comprehend, for he continued, 
Edward; while Philip said something [have for-$ ‘«‘Letty, what does that look mean? How 
gotten about saints and shrines. I rebuked them $ can you find pleasure in torturing me thus, when 
sharply for using such language, and I trust the $ you know I love you better than my life?’ 
vords of discipline I dealt to them may, at some } «««Friend Edward,’ said I, quietly, ‘doesn’t 
Period since, have returned to them with power, } thee think this jest has been carried on long 
for at the time I fear the merry mood they were } enough?’ 

: . $ 
oy them fail to reach their hearts. $ «What jest? I swear I never was more in 
As I ended with the words I felt moved by $ earvest in my life!’ 
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34 FATE. 

«<«T must request thee, Edward, not to swear; , ish tears I could not help coming into my eyes— 
it is forbidden in Scripture, and commends thee } for indeed the youth seemed sorely stricken, 
not to my favor.’ ‘Farewell, I am truly sorry for thy present trou- 

**¢How then shall I please you, you sweet ble, but it comforts me to think it will be of 
saint? Only tell me how; but tell me, too, that; short duration. I am glad, too, that thee agrees 
I may hope.’ with me that thee has only thyself to blame.’ 

‘¢*What is it thee has been hoping for all this *T held out my hand to him, which he took 
while, friend Edward?’ I replied, gravely. ‘To {and kissed; and, without being able to say a 
win a poor, simple girl’s heart for a summer’s } word, turned away. 
amusement, and then to cast it away, like a ‘Just as he was going, Philip appeared at the 
broken toy, when thee had done with it? Wasdoor. He looked sharply after his friend, and 
that what thee wanted, friend?’ : when the latter, avoiding his eye, hastened 

“T thought his color changed a little, but he} : away, he sat down beside me, saying, 
said stoutly, : ‘*¢That fellow has been guilty of a mean 

‘No, Letty. However thoughtlessly I may $ ’ trick, if he has been trying to forestall me in 
have approached you at first, it has long been ; speaking to you this morning, when I gave him 
my most earnest and cherished hope to gain ; to understand it was my intention to doso. I 
your innocent and true heart, and one day, to’ hope I am not mistaken in peapeenning that he 
make you my wife.’ ; has gained nothing by the manceuvre.’ 

‘¢¢T fear thy words are not soberly considered, 3 ; ‘“**He has gained some good advice and expe- 
Edward,’ I replied: ‘but even if so, I cannot} rience, which may profit him much hereafter,’ 
give thee much comfort; for before I ever saw; said I. ‘Does thee wish, friend Philip, that I 
thee, I was already promised in marriage, to a should deal with thee, also, in like fashion?’ 
youth whom I believe every way worthy the re-$ «I do not want your advice, but your love, 
gard I have very plenteously bestowed upon him. s Letty,’ said he, plainly: and forthwith, with 
At present he is journeying, but, to-morrow, or much brevity, and quite as much confidence as 
the next day, he will be here, God willing, and 3 2 to my answer, he made me a proposal of mar- 
next first day I have agreed to pass through } riage. Still, notwithstanding the amazement 
meeting with him.’ Sand mortification I perceived my reply would 

«‘Edward stared at me a moment, as though occasion, it was of necessity the same as I had 
he could not credit my word. I went on with: given Edward; except that I had the unchristian 
my needlework. ‘ malice to add, as he was leaving me angrily, 

*¢¢T see it all!’ he said, at last, very sorrow- § ««¢And, friend Philip, let me advise thee, the 
fully. ‘I am caught in my own net—I have $ 3 next time thee proposes to rob a simple girl of 
only myself to blame. Good-bye, Letty—I do 3 her heart, to pass away the time, as I think thee 
not blame you, but you have given me a cruel $ : expressed it, not to talk over thy plans on an 
lesson.’ $ open verandah, without first looking to see that 

‘* «Farewell, friend Edward,’ said I, some fool- ¢ no one is below.’ ” 








BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Last night, awaking from a frightful dream, 
I saw two eyes, whose cold, unearthly gleam 
Flamed out upon me with intensest hate, 

Then vanished. But I knew it was my Fate. 


Filled to the brim with water bright and cold. 
Just as my parched lips were about to press 
The goblet’s rim with quivering eagerness, 
Forth your quick Land derisively you thrust, 


ade And dashed the glittering crystal in the dust. 
And thus. Oh, Fate, your inauspicious gaze 


Has rested on me all my youthful days; 

You grudged the few poor roses in my hand, 
Snatched them away, and crushed them in the sand, 
Then, taunting, laughed because my heart was sad 
For the pale things; when they were all I had. 


This may appear a weak, repining strain. 

Tis not so meant. I shrink not, nor complain; 
For, in some way by mo not understood, 

All these sore evils will result in good. 

I know God reigns; I know His hand is strong; 
I will trust in Him though He waiteth long, 

I know that on this darkness, soon or late, 
Morning wil! dawn—Patience will conquer Fate. 


You left me in a desert from the first, 
Till my whole being ached with bitter thirst, 
And then you offered me a cup of gold, 
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HELEN GRAMME. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.} 
CHAPTER I. § The flower-beds were overrun with strawberry 
Tue old farm house by the mill-stream had ; : vines that knotted themselves about the hardy 
been empty five years. Death had last inhabited } plants which still struggled up through their 
it, and the law fastened a sure hold on it after. ; clustering leaves; the trees were completely 
Since then the doors and windows of the dwell- ; white with blossoms; and a flourishing wood- 
ing had been closely barred—the fine garden was } bine had trained itself over the back of the 
overgrown with weeds and grass—the fruit trees } house, until the little porch which led to the 
stood unpruned, and the whole front of the house } ; door seemed to afford access to some monstrous 
was overrun with straggling rose-bushes broken } bower. 
loose from their supporters and coquetting with; Helen looked about her with a pleasant melan- 
each wind that swept over them, clinging to the 3 choly, which only the very young can feel, and, 
yall one instant and shaking out a shower of } after amusing herself for a few moments with 
blossoms the next. attempting to gather up the great tendrils of the 
The place was not utterly deserted, for chil-} honeysuckle that the wind had shaken loose from 
the lattice, went on to the strawberry patch, and, 


dren came up from the village, in the fruit season, are 
ending down among the clustering leaves, be- 


to plunder the heavily laden trees: and at sun- $ 


set, in strawberry time; a young girl might be } gan filling her basket with the luscious fruit. 
seen coming from another old house on the oppo- She had half completed her task and turned 


site hill, her sun-bonnet in her hand and a : to pluck a handful of the early roses, when a 
painted basket on her arm, which she filled with } light, sudden tread upon the path aroused her; 
fruit from the uncultivated beds. $ but, thinking it a boy from her father’s farm 

Helen Greeme loved to wander at nightfall in : who often followed her to the house, she said, 
the solitary grounds, for there was a dreamy $ without turning toward him, 
tranquillity about it which possessed an irre-} ‘‘Do pick me some honeysuckle flowers, 
sistible charm for her. 3 Charley White; I can’t climb up the lattice to 

The sun was near its setting as she left her} g reach the prettiest ones.” 
father’s house, one bright June evening; and } : There was no answer, and as the boy moved 
took the footpath which led across the fields to; ; away she continued her occupation. In a mo- 
the deserted dwelling. The mill-stream cut $ ment she heard him tearing down the clustering 
through the little valley between the two hills, 3 vines of the arbor, but, before she could speak to 
and ran gurgling on toward the village, of which } reprove him for his reckless disregard of the 
occasional glimpses could be caught from the : havoc he was causing, he came back to her side 
by-way that the girl had taken. § again. 

She came out into the public road just at the} ‘‘How careless you are, Charley!” she said, 
entrance of the lane which led to the house, and } i raising her head from the blossoms over which 
entered the garden through a gap in the fence, } % she bent; “can’t you pick the flowers without 
that had been made by some of the reckless boys ; tearing down the vines? I wish——” 
from the village. The sentence remained unfinished, and Helen 


There had been a light shower early in the 
day, and, though the sun had dried the long 
grass which filled the garden paths, the shrubs, 
now in full blossom, sent forth a fresher perfume 
as the spring breeze shook their branches and 
stirred the honeysuckle vine which clambered 
over the lattice of an arbor near the house. 

That once carefully pruned garden had become 
the wildest, most picturesque spot imaginable. 


$ sprang to her feet with a cry of astonishment: 
for instead of the half-grown boy she expected 
to see, stood a tall, stylish-looking young man, 
: extending toward her a great cluster of blossoms, 
and smiling in quiet amusement at her surpriso. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, with an easy, 
graceful politeness that would have reassured a 
frightened child; ‘‘although I do not answer to 
the name of Charley White, I ventured er the 











HELEN GREME. 
flowers for you as there was no one else to whom 3 that it was almost dusk. He walked by her side 
you could have spoken.” $ out of the garden and down the lane. 

“I did not know—lI did not see,” murmured } ‘sT wonder if the farm is considerable?” he 
poor Helen, too much embarrassed to feel any- } said, “‘I know very little about the place, and 
thing like fear, overturning her basket in her } could hardly tell what caprice brought me down 
agitation and scattering its ruby store about, } here.” 
until the berries sparkled like rubies among the 3 “If my father were here he could give you 
clustering leaves. $ any information you require,” she said. 

The stranger stooped, and, taking up the ‘Is that your home?” he asked, suddenly, 
basket, began to collect the scattered masses of $ pointing toward the old deacon’s dwelling. 
fruit, giving Helen an opportunity to recover ; “If it had not been so conveniently near, your 
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her self-possession. 

“T hope I did not frighten you?” he said, with 
one of those beautiful smiles which light up a 
pale face like a sudden glow, as he handed the 
basket to her after carefully replacing the roses 
which had been wreathed over the top. ‘TI 
strolled up to look at the old place, and seeing 
some one in the garden, came to ask if there 
was any means of getting into the house.” 

“Tt is shut up,” Helen replied, in a voice 
which trembled from her recent excitement; 
*‘no one has lived here since old Mr Owen died, 
five years ago.” 

‘‘They told me I should find it changed; but 
having seen the place when I was a boy I had a 
wish toseeitagain. How everything is altered!” 
he continued, glancing around; ‘the trees have 
grown so tall that they quite overshadow the 
house, and the garden is a perfect wildcrness,” 

“Tt has been entirely neglected since Mr. 
Owen died, and, indeed, for a long time before. 
He was very old, and let everything go to ruin. 
No one comes here now except the school chil- 
dren, during’ the fruit season, and myself,” she 
‘ added, looking down at her basket with a laugh, 
and a blush like a sudden reflection from the 
honeysuckle blossoms which she held. 

“Such depredations are very pardonable, for 
the berries look as if they really longed to be 
eaten.” 

Helen offered him the basket without a particle 
of girlish shyness. 

“You have earned them, sir, and they are very 
nice too.” 

“I hope you will come and pick them every 
day while they last,” he replied, taking a hand- 
ful of berries. ‘I will see that the beds are 
kept in nicer order.” 

Helen looked at him in surprise. 

“You are——” 

‘I believe I have a claim on the old place,” 
he answered. ‘‘By some chance the farm has 
been awarded to me, and I came to visit it for 
the first time since my early boyhood.” 

**You will be unable to get into the house,” 
Helen said, turning to go, suddenly remarking 


< strawberry beds would have escaped being plun- 
$ dered,” Helen said, smiling again. 

: “TI am very grateful to old Mr. Owen for hay- 
Sing raised them. But that is Deacon Holmes’ 
: house, is it not? Then you are his daughter? I 
beg your pardon, but I ought to be a sort of 
$ acquaintance of yours, for I have, many a time, 
s helped myself to apples out of his orchard with- 
é out waiting to ask the old gentleman’s permis- 
$ sion—luckily I was never caught.” 

‘“‘T think he would easily have pardoned you; 
the village boys are certain that they will not be 
}very harshly dealt with if discovered on the 
> same expeditions.” 

; “I might ask his pardon now,” he said, laugh- 
Sing, “if you will allow me to accompany you to 
: the house; I should like to talk to him about the 
3 farm.” 

: Helen bowed, and they went down the hill to- 
: ward her home. 

$ It was not until they reached the gate that 
3 Helen remembered how freely she had been talk- 
ing with an entire stranger. She drew back, 
for the reflection overwhelmed her with a rush 
ys girlish timidity, but the young-man did not 
appear to notice her silence as they walked up 

to the house. 

Mr. Greeme had wheeled his easy-chair into 
the front porch, and was sitting there awaiting 
shis daughter’s return. He raised his eyes from 
his paper, and laid it down with a sort of tran- 
quil surprise at the sight of a stranger. 

As he glanced again at the young man’s face, 
some quick reflection disturbed the composure 
3 of his countenance, and he sank back into the 
$ chair from which he had partially risen. 

} “Father,” Helen said, hurriedly, “this gen- 
: tleman is the new proprietor of Mr. Owen’s 
‘ place, he remembers having seen you once when 
‘he was a little boy, and he wishes some infér- 
mation about the farm.” 

$ ‘If you will excuse the intrusion of a stranger 
Sin so very unceremonious a way,” observed the 
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young man, with a frank courtesy that could not 
fail to please. 
The old man looked at him sharply. rubbir 
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his hands slowly together with the look of one § of the country, but it has terribly gone to pieces 
struggling with some distant memory which § Snow. The farm is just the best land any man 
ached still, and striving to trace its connection $ ‘could wish to have, but you don’t know much 
with the face or scene before him. : about that, I suppose?” 

“Any infornration that I can give youI shall: ‘Very little, I fear, sir.” 
be happy to do,” he said, rising slowly. Wilt} “No, no; but you would get wiser. Young 
you be seated, sir?” men have a deal to learn.” 

The young man took the chair he offered, and} At this moment a tall girl, evidently several 
Mr. Graeme resumed his own seat, though the { years past her teens, appeared at the door, and 
game expression lingered about his features { announced that tea was ready. 
still. ‘“‘Miss Hackley, Mr. Trevor,” said the old 

“So you have bought old Mr. Owen’s place?” $ gentleman, with his quiet, homely politeness. 
he said, after a pause. “Dear me, I did not observe—so embarrass- 

“J did not purchase it, sir, but it has come $ ing!” murmured the damsel, courtseying elabor- 
into my possession by the termination of the law 3 ately. 
suit.” ‘‘Miss Hackley is our school-teacher,” pur- 

“Ay, ay; I did hear it was ended. The old {sued Mr. Graeme, “and is stopping with us for 
man was a relation of yours, maybe?” $a week.” 

“Very distant, sir, on my mother’s side.” ‘‘ Allow me to explain,” interposed Miss Hack- 

“True, true!” said Mr. Graeme. ‘Helen, ley, with another courtesy which only a New 
child, see if tea isn’t ready.” : England school-teacher could have executed 

The girl entered the house, and when she had $ ‘In the intervals of severer mental labor I in- 
disappeared, the old man turned quickly toward 3 struct the young as a relief to more serious 


. $ ” 
him. : occupation. 


“I didn’gcatch your name, if my daughter} ‘Miss Hackley is an authoress,” remarked 
mentioned it.” $ the old gentleman, with a mischievous glance at 

“My name is Trevor—Ralph Trevor.” Trevor. 

“That is it,” muttered the farmer; “I could} ‘I am charmed to have made Miss Hackley’s 
have sworn to that face! I can see your mother’s acquaintance,” said Trevor, as composedly as 
looks,” he added, aloud, “plain enough, plain } < he could. 

‘ enough. Young man, I once swore that no ; “Oh, Mr. Greme, how could you? I am so 
human being with any of her blood in his veins } confused—really it is quite confusing.” 
should ever cross my threshold again.” ‘Now be careful, Miss Susan,” said the far- 

“You knew my mother?” exclaimed the young { mer, “‘or I'll tell the young gentleman where to 
man, ‘Are you not mistaken, sir?” look for your poetry.” 

“Was not her name Owen, too? Had shenota; The lady gave a little, strangled shriek of 
brother named Hugh? Young gentleman, I am } horror. 
not apt to forget either friend or foe—there is} ‘Positively you will drive me out of the 
too much Scotch blood in my veins for that.” - } house, Mr. Grwme,” she said; “it is quite 

“I am sorry that I intruded upon you,” said } dreadful of you.” 

Trevor; ‘I will take my leave at once.” ‘““Not so bad as that, I hope, Miss Susan! 

“Sit still, sir—sit still! I am an old man, and $ Come, let us settle our quarrel over a cup of 
memories that lie under the ashes of thirty years § Stea. Walk in, Mr. Trevor.” 
smoulder yet, but don’t blaze out. Andso Mill- , The young gentleman accepted the invitation 
brook Farm has fallen to you? Well, well, things § $ without hesitation, and they entered the room 
turn out oddly enough in this world.” : < where Helen was standing by the tea-table. 

“The place has been very much neglected, I; N During her father’s long blessing, she felt that 
suppose,” Trevor said, wishing to change the } $ their visitor’s eyes were intently fixed upon her- 
conversation. self, and the glow on her cheek brightened each 

“Of course it has. The house has been shut $ N instant, as she strove in vain to listen to the 
up These five years, and there hasn’t been an § 8 solemn words the old man uttered. 
acre of wheat grown on the whole farm during $ : “So you found Helen stealing your strawber- 
that time.” S ries?” Mr. Greme said, when the blessing was 

“The house itself was originally a handsome $ concluded. ‘You'll look twice, young lady, 
one, I believe?” N § before you trespass on your neighbor’s property 

“Yes; old Owen’s father built it, and it was § ; again.” 
considered then the grandest house in this part’ ‘At all events, I am much obliged to Miss 
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Greeme,”’ Trevor said; ‘for these strawberries < That was a very pleasant evening to Helen 
are really delicious.” } Greeme, a new era in the secluded life she had 

‘A very succulent fruit,” Miss Hackley re- {led so long. When nine o’clock came, and after 
marked, giving a little twitch to her dress, after : prayers, her father insisted upon accompanying 
a way she had when in conversation; “and Miss $ their guest on his way, Helen left Miss Hackley 
Helen, here, is a charming Hebe ” ; and stole up to her chamber. 

Trevor assented, though he was somewhat } She leaned out of her window, catching the 
puzzled to see the connection between straw- {echo of their voices through the stillness, and 
berries and the goddess; and in Helen Greeme’s : falling into a dreamy revery, vague and indis- 
dark eyes there sparkled such a world of merri- $ tinct as the moonbeams which quivered through 


ment, that he found it difficult to preserve his 
composure. 

‘“‘Do you intend staying about here long, Mr. 
Trevor?” asked the farmer. 

‘Indeed, I have scarcely thought. The scenery 
is pretty, and if I can find any way of passing 
my time, I may remain for several weeks.” 

«There is trout fishing, and you can get good 
horses to ride.” 


‘Do you not find,” dashed in Miss Hackley, } 


“that the cultivated mind has resources enough 
in itself to find pleasure everywhere?” 

‘I must admit,” said Trevor, laughing, ‘that 
my pleasure depends much upon the place and 
the society where I may be.” 

**Mine too,” said Helen; ‘I could not live in 
a disagreeable place.” 

‘You are very young, Helen,” observed Miss 
Hackley; ‘‘your mind will more thoroughly de- 
velop in time.” 

They were rising from the table, so that no 


answer was made, although Helen laughed out- 


right, and Trevor could not resist joining her. 
That evening they sat out on the porch, and 
at her father’s request, Helen sang the old- 
fashioned melodies which he’ loved, in a clear, 
contralto voice, that only needed cultivation to 
render it beautiful. 


with a nasal twang, which irritated him beyond 
endurance, and soon brought the music to an end. 
“Confound the woman!” exclaimed Mr. 
Graeme, as she entered the house for a moment. 
‘Helen, is she going to make us happy much 
longer?” 

‘For a week yet, father, don’t be discouraged! 
She has gone now that you may tell Mr. Trevor 
she writes poetry; he must ask her to repeat 
some lines.” 

“Excuse me,” he said. 


Trevor was listening in: 
delighted surprise until Miss Hackley chimed in 3 


$ the tree branches, but inexpressibly sweet. 
‘‘Come and see us again,” Mr. Greme said 
‘You are like your father in your manner.” 

‘*Did you know my father too?” 

“T have seen him; they used to come out to 
old Owen’s years ago,” he replied, almost eva- 
sively. ‘‘He has been dead a long time, has he 
not?” 

‘*He died when I was only ten years old.” 

“IT remember; yes! You will find this place 
dull after your city life.” 

“I like the change; I could easily spend the 
$ whole summer here, and enjoy it immensely.” 

: ‘*Ah, you are young yet and pleased with new 
things,” sighed the old man. “We, well, youth 
‘is a pleasant thing! But take care, sir; don’t 
sow seeds that will bear bitter fruit in after 
years—remember that, young man!” 

The young man thanked him for his caution, 
and they walked on through the moonlight, Mr. 
Greme stepping as firmly and vigorously as his 
companion. 

“Yes,” he said, when Trevor remarked it; 
“thank God, no man could enjoy better health 
than I, yet I was sixty-five years old last Mich- 
aelmas.” 

“There is a pleasure in growing old if one 
can retain so much of the strength and energy 
of earlier years.” 

‘‘There is; an honest life is the surest way to 
enjoy it, young gentleman! No man who has 
grown old in heart by evil deeds and a dissipated 
course, can know what it is.” 

When he turned back, Ralph Trevor walked 
: on to the village and entered the little inn. He 
Stoo sat for a long time dreaming in the still 
S evening, and his thoughts went back to the 
: young girl who had so unexpectedly appeared 
} before him in that retired spot. 


N 


“No, no,” said Mr. Graeme, enjoying the : 


humor of the thing. 
poetry.” 


“You must hear the 


And he was forced to listen in spite of him- | 


self—even to praise the lines and the recitation, 
for Miss Hackley was somewhat formidable in 
her strong-mindedness. 


CHAPTER II. 
Ir was a small, but elegantly furnished apart- 
ment overlooking a garden, and situated at the 
back of the house, so far removed from the 


$ 
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S street that scarcely a sound from the great city 
3} beyond could break in upon the quiet. 
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The windows were open, and from the flower , the green fields. I always go wild with delight 

beds came up the scent of rare blossoms, filling ; in the country.” 

the room with a pleasant perfume. The sunlight; ‘Have you made up your mind to spend the 

stole softly in through the lace draperies and} summer with me? You know your aunt con- 

played over the floor, lighting up the pictures ¢ sents.” 

and other objects of art that were scattered; ‘I shall be only too happy! Greenlawn is 

about. so lovely, and I have not seen it for several 
Near the window sat a middle-aged woman, years.” 

whose face still preserved much of its former ‘‘Then we will go, and as soon as I can make 

beauty, marred more by the haughty pride which $ the preparations necessary.” 

curved the mouth and brows than by the attacks The young girl busied herself with her flowers 

of time. A small writing-table was drawn up § for a few moments, then she said like one think- 

to her easy-chair, but though the paper and pens $ ing aloud, 

were lying near her hand, she had not yet begun ‘‘T have not been there since the year Ralph 

to write. The lady was looking out upon the : went to college.” 

garden, but evidently heedless of the pretty ““You were quite a little girl, then. Do you 

scene on which she gazed; some irritating { remember how he used to admire your hair?” 

thought disturbed her, and her lips contracte “‘Oh, yes. But he has grown quite cold and 

with an expression of displeasure, that deepened § distant of late.” 

each moment as she sat there. ‘‘That is your fancy, dear. I know very well 
Suddenly there came a burst of song from the § that his feelings have not changed.” 

garden below, and a young girl came in sight, “Ts he not gone along time? He was to be 

her hands filled with flowers which she had been 3 absent only three or four days.” 

gathering. She wore no bonnet, and as the sun- ‘And he has been gone two weeks, nearly 

light touched her curling hair it turned it to § three, and never written a single line.” 

gold, giving a delicate bloom to her cheek and ‘‘Perhaps he has been very busy.” 

a deeper blue to her eyes. ‘“‘Impossible. He only went to look at the 
She looked up to the window and shook her $ place which has lately become ours. He is very 

flowers gaily at the lady, who smiled, as if the} negligent, and I am seriously displeased with 

sight of so much girlish grace had roused her $ him.” 

from the revery into which she had fallen. ‘‘That you could not be; you love him too 
The girl disappeared, and in a few moments } well.” 

came dancing into the room, seeming to bring ‘‘He is very wrong to fail in the respect which 

an addition of brightness with her presence. he owes his mother. It is a thing exceedingly 
“Look at my beautiful flowers, Mrs. Trevor,” $ difficult for me to pardon, and Ralph knows it.” 

she exclaimed, ‘‘are they not lovely? I am sure ‘Perhaps he will return soon.” 

it went to the gardener’s heart to see me pick “T shall write him to come back at once; I 

them, but he could not refuse me.” wish him to go to Greenlawn with us. I cannot 
“It would be difficult to refuse you anything, } imagine why he should loiter in that out-of-the- 

Lucy,” the lady replied, with a grave tender- } world spot with not a creature to speak to.” 

ness. ‘‘He likes the quiet, I suppose; it must be 
“You are so kind!” cried the girl, bending ; very pleasant after the excitement of a winter 

over her and kissing her forehead. ‘Now I $ here.” 

must arrange them in the vases—don’t you like ‘«At all events he must return, and at once.” 

me to gather you flowers every morning?” She took up her pen and began to write, and 
“Anything which you do pleases me, Lucy.” {the girl went on arranging her flowers slowly 
“Ah, you are spoiling me like everybody else; { and with a pre-occupied air, which softened her 

only you are so dignified and quiet that I don’t: face into a pleasant melancholy. 

presume upon it so much as with others.” Lucy Markham was an orphan and an heiress. 
“T hope you are not afraid of me, Lucy?” She had been petted and spoiled almost from in- 
“Only afraid of displeasing you, dear madam. : fancy by a maternal aunt, to whose guardian- 

Now then, for my flowers. Did one ever see : ship she had been left. She was a warm-hearted, 

such lovely roses? Poor things, it is too bad to $ affectionate girl, clinging almost childishly to 

keep them shut up in the city.” those about her, and so little accustomed to ex- 
“It is quite time to leave it; the weather is} ercising firmness or self-control, that she was 

becoming really very warm,” ‘herself ignorant of the resources of her nature. 
“How delightful it would be to get out into’ Differently reared, the natural strength of her 
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eharacter would have developed itself; but as it ; panes. The silence was broken by a rap at the 
was, at eighteen she was half child, half woman, ; ® door, and a servant entered with a letter, which 
and the trials which must darken every life, } he placed in Mrs. Trevor's hand. 
would, if severe, crush her like a blossom yield- ; “It is from my son,” she said, when the man 
ing to the storm. ; had left the room; ‘‘he has written at last.” 
She had been from childhood a great favorite She broke the seal and began to read, while 
with Mrs. Trevor; and from Ralph’s boyhood a ; Lucy turned again to the window, though the 
union between the two had been a predominant} red deepened and flickered on her cheek, and 
idea in her mind. She was a woman so proud ; $ her slender fingers beat tremulously on the win- 
and resolute, so accustomed to seeing all about } : dow-sill, as she strove to conceal the agitation 
her yield to her will, that it never once occurred ’ which her companion’s words had roused. 
to her that her son could venture to thwart her} As Mrs. Trevor read, the smile left her lips, 
in this long-cherished plan. : and her brows met ina heavy frown. She turned 
That Lucy loved Ralph she felt convinced. } the page quickly, and perused the whole letter 
The young man’s feelings were not so easily } with an air of extreme displeasure. 
read, but it seemed almost impossible that he} ‘How dare he do this!” she exclaimed. 
should not be charmed with a girl of somuch} Lucy turned round, pale at the anger she saw 
loveliness and grace, when thrown into such : darkening the mother’s face. 
close association as he had been for the past: ‘Is anything the matter?” she asked, timidly. 
year or two, most of which time Lucy had spent! Passionate words trembled on Mrs. Trevor's 
at Mrs. Trevor’s house. d lips, but she checked them; for the world she 
After a time, Lucy left her occupation and ; would not have had Lucy think he needlessly 
hovered restlessly near the writing-table, evi- $ prolonged his absence. 
dently longing to speak, yet afraid to utter the ‘Ts anything the matter?” repeated the girl. 
thought which troubled her. “Nothing,” she replied, controlling herself by 
‘What is it, Lucy?” Mrs. Trevor said, without $ 





$a strong effort; ‘‘only Ralph thinks he must stay 
looking up. : to attend to some tiresome business which would 

“You are writing to Ralph?” $ be as well left alone.” 

“Yes, of course. I have told him that he ‘“‘Where is he?” 
must come back at once.” “At Millbrook Farm still.” 

‘You know how impetuous he is——” ‘Perhaps it is pleasant there and he wishes to 

“‘I can scarcely suppose that he will oppose} stay.” 
his mother’s wishes.” ««And I wish him to return,” said Mrs. Trevor, 

**Not that, dear madam; but you will not ; sternly. “Tf a mother’s wishes are of no avail 
write sternly to him—do not, please.” 3 he shall receive her commands.” 

‘Pretty little peace maker!” said Mrs. Trevor, *“‘Ah! you are angry, Mrs. Trevor.” 
laying down her pen to caress the bright curls, } Again the haughty woman restrained herself, 
an action very unusual with her: for even where $ and replied, 
she loved she was seldom demonstrative. : “Only vexed at Ralph’s folly, dear. He has 

“Then you will not?” Lucy pleaded. $a fancy that no business can be attended to 

“Surely not. I shall tell him that you for- 3 unless he is present, and there is not the 
bade it.” ’ slightest necessity for his remaining there.” 

“No, no; you will not say that! Tell him : “Then you will not be harsh with him?” 
that you are lonely—that you miss him every } “No, child, no! If you will order the car- 
day and hour, he cannot dream how much.” } riage, and dress yourself, we will drive out as 

She paused, coloring crimson at her own: soon as I have finished my letter to Ralph.” 
eagerness; but Mrs. Trevor turned her eyes: “I will go at once,” Lucy said; “I shall be 
away, saying only, : 


Sready before you, this time, although you do 
“Well, child, it shall be as you plense. May } consider me so dilatory.” 

I tell him that Lucy wishes to see him?” ; When the girl had left the room, Mrs. Trevor 
“Surely, yes. I miss him too, and I cannot ‘ caught up her son’s letter and read it again. 
bear to see you unhappy.” “Graeme,” she muttered, “Graeme! Is that 

“IT shall write him that; I think we shall have } name to haunt me again? Has it not brought 


him with us again before long.” ¢ me vexation and shame enough already?” 
She wrote on for some moments, and Lucy $ A She seized the kind letter which she had writ- 
seated herself by the window, smiling and glad, $ ‘ ten Ralph, and tore‘it into fragments. 


as a thousand pleasant fancies flitted about her$ «I will have no trifling—no playfulness,” she 
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said, almost aloud; ‘“‘he shall return—we will; great charms, although Ralph did not acknow- 
see who conquers here! There is something 1} ledge that to himself, or venture to reflect upon 
do not understand. I can see that he conceals § the consequences if his proud mother became 
something from me; but once here, all will be } aware of the manner in which they had been 
well again.” $ spent. 

She wrote a few cold, imperative lines, and } One evening, they went out of the house, and 
directed them to her son, scarcely adding a term $ wandered down to the Millbrook, which ran 
of tenderness, or an expression of love such as a : through a shady grove just beyond Mr. Greeme’s 
child’s heart might well crave. $ house. 

When Lucy returned, she found Mrs, Trevor; The sun had set in a glory of crimson clouds, 
ready to go out, looking somewhat graver than g from which the brightness gradually faded, and 
before, but kind and gentle to her. Sone after one the stars shot up into the clear 

“Is your letter finished?” she asked. ‘sky, heralding the approach of the moon that 

“And gone. We shall have Ralph here before 3 sailed up from its bed of white clouds into the 
many days, you may be certain.” serene calm of the upper heaven. 

“Then we shall go into the country. How Helen had been repeating aloud some simple 
happy we shall be!” 3 poem, to which her exquisite voice gave an added 

Mrs. Trevor smiled, and did not contradict} charm. When she ceased, both were silent for 
her, — sto coma age eS ee : — and Helen ce eae the 

ed her the whole day; and her proud $ first time, an inexplicable timidity in his pre- 
im chafed at the idea of rea whe sek er ; sence. : ? ‘ 
to disobey even her slightest desire. ; ‘‘I have been here three weeks,” Ralph said, 
sat length; ‘and they have been the happiest 
portion of my life.” 
CHAPTER III. ‘It is not a long time,” Helen said. 

Taree weeks had elapsed since Ralph Trevor’s} ‘‘They have passed to me like a few hours,” 
first visit to Mr. Greeme’s house; and, from that : Ralph replied. ‘It is terrible to think that 
time, not a day had passed without finding him $ they must end.” 
seated by Helen Graeme’s side in the old porch, ‘‘You are going away?” the girl said, faintly. 
or wandering with her about the green hills “‘T received a letter from my mother yester- 
which surrounded her home. day, in which she commands my immediate re- 

Not many days after Trevor’s arrival, Mr,:turn! The tone is not pleasant; she forgets that 
Greme had been obliged to start on a journey, ¢ I am no longer a child.” 

@ most unusual circumstance with him, so that ““Do you start now?” 
there had been no bar to the intimacy that had$ ‘‘How can I tear myself away? Shall you 
sprung up between the young pair. miss me, Helen? Will you look for my coming?” 

Helen Greeme had led a retired life since her} The girl made no answer. Her head sank 
return from the school wlfere she had spent 3 lower over the flowers he had gathered for her 
several years, and Ralph Trevor was the first during their walk, and the color on her cheek 
man who had crossed her path with like feelings : brightened to its deepest rose. 
and sympathies to her own. 3 ‘Answer me, Helen—only a word! Will you 

She never paused to think of the future; she g miss me? Do you love me, Helen?” 
only knew that a new morning had dawned upon} He seized her hands, pleading for a single 
her life, and that its brightness so dazzled her : word, but she could not speak. She made no 
sight she could see nothing of the misty dream- resistance when he drew her toward him and 
land of her early girlhood. kissed her glowing cheeks and forehead. 

Ralph Trevor loved her, and he too had laid$ ‘You cannot think what you have become to 
aside all thought of coming time, reveling in the $ me, Helen. The happiness of my whole life is 
happiness of the present, and turning resolutely } in your hands. Will you send me away utterly 
away from any painful doubt which might in- without hope?” 
trude itself upon his mind. 3 Helen Graeme shook off the girlish fear which 

His mother possessed a powerful influence > had kept her silent. She raised her face that 
_ him. His awe of her amounted almost to had taken a sudden pallor in the moonlight, and 

ear, and when an earnest affection was added $ laid her hand in his. 

to that, it was easy to understand the slavery in “I do love you, Ralph,” she said, almost 
which his life had been passed. Perhaps the $ solemnly, ‘‘and I have no shame in avowing it.” 
verfect freedom of those weeks was one of their! He caught her to his breast with passionate 
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kisses, murmuring words that made her heart; ‘I had forgotten that we had been here so 
thrill almost to an ecstasy of pain. long,” Ralph replied. 

“You will write to me, Helen, while I am ‘* My father will come back to-morrow,” Helen 
gone? write every day!” said, after a moment’s silence. 

“Not a letter of yours shall remain an hour: ‘Then I shall no longer have you to myself! 
unanswered, Ralph, I promise that.” 3 Oh, Helen, I shall grow jealous of the whole 

«Bless you, darling!” $ world!” 

**And you will be gone long?” ‘Foolish boy!’’ she said, smiling with the new 

‘Not a moment more than I can avoid. But § womanliness which this avowed love had brought 
I cannot go yet. I shall write to my mother that } over her. ‘Come, we must go now.” 
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it is impossible for me to start at present.” ’ He folded his arms about her waist, and for a 
‘‘Then she may be offended. Ah, Ralph, not moment they stood thus, her head resting upon 
on my account.” :his shoulder, and his eyes fastened upon her 


“I cannot go yet,” he repeated, ‘this happi- : face, speaking more plainly than words could 
ness is too new, too blessed, I cannot tear myself } have done the love which had centred in him, 
from it so soon. Say, shall I not remain to the} Suddenly there was a heavy step upon the 
latest hour possible?” 3turf. Before Helen Graeme could move, her 

“I shall be very lonely when you are gone, 3 father stood before them pale with anger. 
Ralph; how desolate everything will seem.” ‘‘Father!” she exclaimed, in terror. 

‘Thanks, dearest, I am glad that you will He flung Trevor aside with a force astonishing 
miss me! How selfish!” he added, laughing } in one of his years, exclaiming in a low, sup- 


5 
s 


gayly. ‘I shall write you so often that you 3 pressed tone, 


eres. 


will almost forget I am absent.” — 3 ‘Young man, is this the way you repay kind- 
“Not that,” she said, ‘‘not that, though the $ ness? Is this the return you make?” 

letters will indeed console me.” “‘Mr. Greeme,” began Ralph. 
Their conversation glided into the thousand ‘“‘Not a word—lI will not hear a word! Go 


tender words, half uttered, yet understood, which : home, Helen Greeme, go home. Has the Scottish 


are so inexpressibly sweet to those who love, } blood died out of your veins that you do not 
though, incomprehensible and without meaning : blush for yourself?” 

to those who stand not in the glorious world} ‘Father!’ she cried, this time not in fear, but 
that spreads out before those blest in the con- } kindling with anger, “‘I am your child—do not 
sciousness of mutual affection. insult me!” 

The bright moon glided higher into the sky,; “Go your way, go at once!” he repeated, 
which was catching the purple tints of the ap-} sternly. ‘Young man, never darken my doors 
proaching mid-summer. A low wind died among } again—remember that!” 
the trees like a distant melody, forming a musical} He seized his daughter’s arm and forced her 
undertone to their whispered words. i away, leaving Ralph Trevor stupified with the 

“T must go back to the house,” Helen said, at rush of amazemerm and anguish which swept 
length; ‘‘it is growing late.” across his soul. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Take back, take back thy proffered vows, Thy vows were as the idle wind, 
I ask them not of thee; Unstable, fickle, vain, 

How can I now believe the lips Or like the letters traced in sand 
That have been false to me? Beside the sleepless main, 

Once in the past, the bright-eyed past, Then ask me not, oh, ask me not 
E’er sin began its spell, To tako thee back again, 

Thy lips spake words which on my soul But leave me ere my heart awakes 
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Like rays of sunshine fell. To all its former pain. 
They filled my trembling heart with hopes Forgivo me if my slighted faith 
Bright as yon orbs above, Dares not to trust thee now— 


And lit my happy breast with all 
The radiance of love. 


I ne’er can rest my hopes again 
Upon & broken vow. 


wees. 
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TIMOTHY THURLOW’S FIRST BABY. 





BY ROSALIE GRAY. 





Mr. Tourtow was what might be called an} comfort him with her affection? It was even so, 
inveterate baby hater. 8o deep was his enmity $ and with a feeling of delight he caught the child 
against infants that he could compete, in this $ N in his arms and pressed her to his bosom, in his 
respect, with any old bachelor in existence. He { awkwardness turning her quite upside down, 
had been married five years, but he had never { much to the indignation of the nurse and the 
been blessed with children; no baby face had $ \ discomfiture of the object of his joy. 
ever brightened at his appearing, and no baby } 3 Finding that his efforts to make himself useful 
voice had ever uttered a contented ‘‘oo-gos”’ at $ : as baby-tender were utterly unappreciated, he 
his approach; no soft, little face was ever pressed ° concluded to tear himself away for awhile in 
close to his, dimpling in delight at his words and § order to attend to his business, His uncom- 
gestures of playfulness. He knew not the feel- : < monly happy expression of countenance was no- 
ing of having little arms clasped tightly around § § ticed by all whom he met on his way down town; 
his neck, while the cunning baby fingers played indeed, his face was fairly radiant with joy which 
busily in his hair, and the tiny rose-bud lips $ must find vent in words, and it was with a sly, 
were puckered up in the attempt to lisp, for the mischievous smile that his friends received the 
first time, ‘‘papa.” No little feet, just learning : intelligence which he hastened to communicate: 
their power, had ever pattered joyously theongh | $and some ventured to ask whether babies had 
the halls to meet him when he returned to his ; lately risen in his estimation? But he replied, 
home wearied with the cares and fatigues of the § in the most innocent way imaginable, evidently 
day. No, he was a stranger to all these joys, : ignoring his former disapprobation of the article, 
and he looked with supreme contempt upon those \ that he didn’t see how any one could help loving 
who could be amused with the playfulness of in- } such sweet, helpless little things. 
fancy. If a baby presumed to cry in his pre- ; When he arrived at his office, it seemed very 
sence, he regarded it as a capital crime, and : tame to him to sit down as usual to his business, 
wondered why people didn’t leave their ‘‘scream- $ his thoughts positively refused to lend him any 
ing brats” at home, or else throw them out of $ assistance, and he resolved to vary the general 
the window, and then congratulated himself upon } routine, and amuse himself with writing notes 
having no such nuisance of his own. $ to such of his friends as were out of town, giving 

Friends laughed at his oddities, and told him } them the wonderful intelligence that he had be- 
to wait until he became a.papa himself; but he come a father. All day he was speculating upon 
would always reply that if ever such a thing did } how he would have the child brought up, and 
happen, he should have sense enough to keep the ; how earnestly he would strive after her happi- 
young torments out of the way until they were: ness: and then he pictured to himself the sen- 
old enough to be presentable; but as to making} sation she would make when she grew into 
such a fuss with the child as many parents did, ‘womanhood, and he began to almost pity the 
and acting as though there never had been such § gentlemen whose hearts would be broken on her 
a thing as a baby in the world before—he never $ account. 
would do it; and to see a man carry an infant in $ : At length, finding it impossible to concentrate 
the stzest—entch him at that! ’ his thoughts upon business, he resolved to return 

The time came, however, when he had an op- to his child. Upon entering his wife’s apartment, 
portunity to put in practice his rigid rules of } he found that the baby was asleep. His first im- 
discipline, and then how much did he change? $ ’ pulse was to awaken her, but this proceeding 
When he heard the first infantile shriek in his : was resolutely opposed by the nurse, who had 
own dwelling, and thought ‘that is mine, she is * entertained no very favorable opinion toward Mr. 
my baby,” how soon did he forget his former : Thurlow since his performance in the morning, 
antipathy to the whole race of infants, and in {and the newly-made father contented himself 
the place thereof he experienced a thrill of love $ $ with sitting across the foot of the cradle, gazing 
and joy. Could it be that he was the proprietor $ earnestly upon his child until the little, expres- 
of a daughter who would grow up to cheer and ; sionless eyes of early infancy were os and 
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the face of the unconscious babe was puckered 
up foracry. Instead of putting him out of pa- 
tience, the child’s sereams sent a fresh thrill of 


joy to his heart, as they seemed to the proud } refuse to name his child after her? 


father a more realizing evidence that his happi- 
ness was not a dream. 

How he longed to embrace his child, to press 
her to his heart, but there was the ever watchful 
nurse, whom he had learned to look upon as his 





For a moment the literal Mr. Thurlow said 
nothing. There was a struggle going on in his 
mind—he loved his wife dearly, and could he 
But there 
rose before him the name Jerusha: could he bear 
to have his babe called by so hideous a name? 
No, that would never answer, and turning to his 
wife, he remarked, 

‘«My dear,”. (he always avoided speaking her 


inveterate enemy, ready to thwart his slightest yname if possible,) ‘I should love, of course, to 


attempt to touch his little one. She always had $ 
some excuse ready whenever he offered to take § 
her, either she was hungry, or fretful, or sleepy, ¢ 


‘ have our darling called after you, but just think 


$ what.a name for a baby Jerusha would be.” 


‘‘How should you like the name of Mary?” 


and Mr. Thurlow would turn away with a firm ; $ suggested Mrs. Thurlow. 


conviction that women could always get up some $ 


“It is very pretty,” replied her husband, “but 


excuse for having their own way. One day, how- ; so very common.” 


ever, the important guardian of the little stran- 
ger was suddenly called out of the room. She 
looked around for some one to take her place— 
there was no one to whom she could consign her $ 
young charge but Mr. Thurlow, and with many 


“T wish we could manage to call her after 
you. Now if your name was only Edward, or 
Frederic, or something that we could just alter 
a little.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Thurlow, ‘‘but I don’t see 


a warning to him not to jump the child, nor togas we can make Timothy suit, twist it as we 
squeeze it, nor drop it, she laid it gently in his $ will.” 

outstretched arms. He remembered his awk- 3 ‘Your mother’s name is very pretty,” con- 
wardness on the first morning, and the indigna- tinued his wife. ‘‘How would it do to call our 
tion with which it was hailed, and he resolved } baby Caroline, after her?” 

this time to give no cause of offence. Accord- } “Very well, I should think; and then she 


ingly he held the baby on his outstretched arms, $ ; 3 could be Carrie; but I wish we could contrive 


not daring to move, and he even breathed more } to get in your mother’s name too, somehow,’ 
gently, for fear, as his wife declared, of giving : observed the perplexed father. 


the baby cold. The nurse presently returned} ‘Caroline Henrietta would be rather long, 1 
and took the child from him, when, with a sigh 3 think.” 
of relief, he exclaimed, “Yes, that is true, but I’ll tell you how we 
‘How that little thing grows, she is neally Scan manage it—we will cut off both names, and 
heavy, I declare she has made my arms ache.” 3 ¢all her Carrietta, that, I am sure, is very pretty, 
“No wonder,” replied Mrs. Simmons, with a 3} and we have the two nicely combined,” and Mr. 
consequential toss of her head, ‘I should think } Thurlow rubbed his hands in delight at so happy 
it would be enough to make your arms ache to $ g thought. 
hold them out in that style, even if you had His wife raised no objections, and the grand- 
nothing in them.” 3 parents were immediately informed of the child’s 
Mr. Thurlow was puzzled. He felt very sure ; name, and so pleased were they that they settled 
that he had held the child nicely; he had obeyed $ S upon their little namesake a sum of money. 
the nurse’s directions implicitly with regard to 3 } Time passed on, and the little Carrie grew to 
not jumping, or squeezing, or dropping her; $ be as pretty a baby as any one need wish to see. 
he had not even rumpled the child's clothes, $ ; Her father felt worried whenever the nurse car- 
still Mrs. Simmons seemed to regard his efforts $ Sried her out, lest some one should endeavor to 
with contempt, and he couldn’t understand it. \ bribe her for the child, for he seemed to think 
Soon came the grand question of a name, and} that others must be as much enraptured with 
numerous were the consultations held on this; ; the little cherub as he was himself; and Bridget 
momentous subject. Mrs. Thurlow left the busi- $ $ was cautioned, whenever she went out to walk 
ness to him, wishing, as she said, to see how the : with her young charge, not to go far from the 
child would fare when left to its father’s mercies. ! § house, and on no account to cross the street, nor 
“‘Wife,” said he, one day, ‘“‘what shall we call: $ was she to let the little Carrietta go out of her 
sissy?” S arms, however much people might admire her. 
‘*Why not name her after me?” replied Mrs. $ s Once Mr. Thurlow carried her out himself—his 
Thurlow, smiling quietly as she watched the } mother had come to town, and he felt anxious to 
effect of her words. ; display his treasure to her at once; Bridget was 
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sick, and he felt too impatient to wait, and he} that he insisted upon her being placed in it at 
remarked to his wife, $once. When the baby found herself fastened in, 

“Just dress the baby, won’t you? and I'l | she clapped her fat, little hands and crowed in 
carry her around to see mother.” : delight, and she seemed to regard the little table 
“You'll carry her!” exclaimed his wife, in sur- } } which imprisoned her with supreme satisfaction; 
prise, as she remembered his former antipathy } and her father looked on largely sharing her 
to such a performance. $happiness. At length she leaned forward to 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘for Bridget is sick, and I 3 reach a toy, when the chair upset and she was 
wouldn’t trust her to any of the other servants.” thrown upon the floor. The mother seized her 
Mrs. Thurlow smiled as she placed the child $ : baby and endeavored to pacify her, while the 
in his arms, and then watched them from her $ ; father caught up the chair, and uttering ven- 
window. Her husband walked as though tread- $ 3 geance against the man who had dared to sell it 
ing on pins and needles, lest he should disturb $ to him, tossed it out of the window. 
his precious burden. Mr. Thurlow considered that nothing of his 
When the baby was about five months old, her } was too good for his baby to play with. His 
father was obliged to go to Europe on business. } * nephews and nieces looked in surprise when 
It was a hard trial, parting from his wife and : they came to the house and found baby playing 
daughter, and Mrs. Thurlow really feared the so coolly with her father’s possessions. ‘That 
child would be killed by the affectionate em-: belongs to uncle Timothy,” had been sufficient, 
braces bestowed upon her by her father. $ ever since they could remember, to cause them 
What a tedious trip that seemed to Mr. Thur- $ to drop any treasure, no matter how coveted, of 
low—how contrary the winds; would the vessel $ which they had succeeded in possessing them- 
never land? He entertained himself during the selves. Indeed, they had always looked upon 
passage with gazing at the likeness of his wife } everything of his with perfect awe, and they 
and baby, which he had insisted upon having } would as soon have thought of cutting off their 
before he started, and many were the kisses 3 finger as of displacing an article belonging to 
pressed upon that little innocent face as it looked $ “uncle Timothy.” Now razor-case, books, pin- 
forth upon him from the picture. When he at $ cushion, everything was willingly sacrificed to 
last arrived in Europe, his patience was again 3 the little queen of the household. Even Mr. 
obliged to undergo a trial—those with whom } Thurlow’s head was ever at her service, and it 
he had business transactions had never before } caused him infinite delight, as he rested it in 
seemed so dilatory: everything transpired to 3 her lap, to feel her little, chubby fingers moving 
cause delay; our hero quite forgot that his im- ; in his hair, which was every now and then un- 
patient longing to return home magnified every 3 } mercifully pulled. Mrs. Thurlow went so far as 
moment into an hour. At length, however, : to declare that he cultivated his whiskers for the 
when three months had slowly passed, he found } baby’s especial amusement. 
himself on his way to his native land. The | One evening, Mr. Thurlow returned home and 
journey was accomplished, and he stood once } found Carrie sleeping very soundly. It was a 
more in his own dwelling. After greeting his {disappointment to him not to be able to take 
wife, he hastened to the cradle—the infant, who her, but as several hours passed, and still she 
had just awaked, stretched out her little, plump, } S did not awake, he became decidedly uneasy, and 
dimpled arms; this was construed into a sign of $ turning to his wife, he inquired how long she 
recognition by the enraptured father, and catch- § had been sleeping? 
ing up the child, with an exclamation of delight, 3 “Only since just before you came in. She 
he pressed her to his bosom. } was very fretful all day with her teeth, and 
When his trunks were opened, Mrs. Thurlow $ , slept none at all, and now I am glad to see her 
laughingly inquired if he had spent all his lei- } rest.” 
sure time shopping for Carrie? There were { ‘It seems rather unnatural that she should 
little dresses of every description, richly em- sleep so very soundly now, she cannot be well. 
broidered; and caps which he declared must be $I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good plan to call in 
becoming to her little cherub face; and shoes ; the doctor.” 
of various sizes (“for her to grow in,”) beaded “Oh, no,” replied his wife, ‘“‘she ought to 
and braided. And there were toys, too, innu- sleep, it is the best thing for her.” 
merable. There was a little oaken chair, curi- Mr. Thurlow was not satisfied, and after wait- 
ously carved, with a table attached for the child’s $ } ing half an hour to see those bright eyes opened, 
playthings; and Mr. Thurlow declared that little } he started off for a physician. The doctor pro- 
Carrie would look so cunning sitting in the chair, ° : nounced her sleep to be nothing unnatural, said 
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that she hada little fever caused by cutting her; hands. One arm encircles a prattler two years 
teeth, and leaving some simple medicine, he de- 8 old, whose bird-like voice is now hushed in sleep, 
parted. The excited father feared that the phy-}and his cherub face rests confidingly on his 
sician was not skillful, and didn’t understand $ father’s arm. Another is clinging up the back 
the child’s case; and when he saw his wife pre- Sof his chair to steal a kiss, then she claps her 
paring to retire, he gazed upon her in surprise, } hands, and laughs joyously at her father’s start 
as he asked reproachfully, of feigned surprise. Carrietta, the baby of ten 

“You are not going to sleep to-night, are; years ago, is busy making her father a pin- 
you?” $ cushion, knowing full well that anything made 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply; ‘why not?” 3 by her will be prized far more highly than the 

‘*Don’t you think some one ought to sit up 3 richest article unaccompanied by love. And the 
with Carrie, my dear? I cannot sleep knowing } eldest boy is proudly showing his father how far 
that she has no one to watch her.” he has advanced in his lessons. 

‘If that is the case,” observed Mrs. Thurlow, Presently the door opened, and Mrs. Thurlow 
shyly, preparing herself for a night’s rest, ‘‘1{ enters, accompanied by a gentleman who had 
can sleep in perfect safety, for there is no one} been an intimate friend of her husband, but 
to whom I would sooner trust the care of the : who, having been traveling in foreign countries, 
child than to you,” and she was soon in a state $ had not seen him in many years. As the scene 
of happy forgetfulness of the cares of the day. | which we have described broke upon his view 

Mr. Thurlow found himself sitting meekly by } he started back in astonishment. Can it be that 
the child’s cradle. For awhile watching did}this is his old friend, the inveterate hater of 
very well, but soon his deep anxiety gave place N children, and thus surrounded? But Mr. Thur- 
to intense sleepiness, and he resolved to lie down low recognized him, and hastened to give hima 
and take a short nap. His “short nap,” how- $ cordial welcome, and then laughingly observed, 
ever, lasted until morning, when Carrietta was} ‘Allow me to introduce you to the Masters 
found to be much brighter. ¢ and Misses Thurlow.” 

As time passed on, friends who had formerly $ ; “Why, my dear friend, it cannot be that all 
ridiculed his antipathy to infants, now shook $ N < these little ones are your property, and that I 
their heads gravely, and predicted that the little § $see you sitting meekly in their midst, without 
Carrietta would be completely spoiled. And this $ ‘making any attempt to ‘throw them out of the 
might have been the case, had not other little § ‘ window,’ a performance which you were always 
ones been added to his family to share his love. :so anxious for other people to indulge in with 

Ten years have passed since the birth of the é regard to theirs!” 
heroine of our story—Mr. Thurlow is in the sit-:; <‘‘Ah,” replied Mr. Thurlow, ‘I didn’t know, 
ting-room surrounded by his children. On his § : then, what it was to have a baby of my own: 
knee he holds a baby bearing some resemblance : there lies the great secret.” 
to the little Carrietta, whom we have already in- : His wife smiled contentedly as she gazed upon 
troduced to our readers, and he laughed at the 3 the happy group; and here we will drop the cur- 
little things efforts to grasp his head in her tiny $ tain. 
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BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBOUR. 


Though ’round his grave it winds with magic art 
Its winning veins to shroud his pulscless heart, 
The hand lies powerless, earthly hopes are o’er 
In that cold form on California’s shore. 

Oh! when the feverish dreams of life shall end, 
Can wealth give solace as a faithful friend? 
Point the pure way to realms of peace above, 
And be a passport to the God of love? 

Ah! no, but some can say, (we well may ween,) 
Like her we read of, England’s by-gone Queen, 
When on the verge of death’s dark, chilling clima 
“Millions of money for an inch of time!” 


“Ou! California,” land of gold and toil: 

How many forms have sought thy fatal soil! 
How many hearts, with human hope once fraught, 
Lie in the grave thy glittering dross has bought! 
How many a widow prays in anguish wild! 

How many a parent mourns the distant child! 
How many a maiden in her sorrow weeps 
To-know her lover on thy bosom sleeps! 

No tear to fall above his place of rest— 

No friend to plant memorials o’er his breast; 
But cold within a foreign bed ho lies, 

And gold no more can tempt the unclosed eyes: 
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CHAPTER XI. § 


dark leaves with his cart whip, smiling as 


Tue apple trees were in blossom on the old : he cut them up at the roots, and sending a 


Rockland farm. Fragrant, bright and rich in } 
beauty as they had been on that spring morning } 
when Daniel Hart met his sister on her way to 
the post-office, when that, as yet unexplained 3 
letter, was sent to the man who had now been in 3 
his grave so many years. There was no change 
in the landscape except that more perfect cul- 
tivation had enriched the basin of Rockland ; 
county, thinned the wilderness of its trees and $ 
left pleasant homesteads in their places. ; 
Daniel was walking along the foot-path across } 
the very meadow at whose fence Sarah had met $ 
him. The wild meadow flowers starred the $ 


grass on either side as they had brightened it} 
then, but the path had been trod, year after } 
year, till plantain leaves and burdock, the wild $ 


growth that marks the steady footprints of man, : 
had sprung up and became thrifty along the; 
way. N 

But Daniel Hart, the cheerful young fellow, ; 
proud of his newly formed marriage ties, honest, ¢ 
earnest and generous, where was he? That ; 
heavy, calm man with his eyes kind and serene $ N 
like those of a Newfoundland dog, but full of 3 
human intelligence, that stalwart form stooping ; ; 
at the shoulders, more from the weariness of a $ 3 
hard day’s toil than from age; the firmly planted ; 
foot, slow but sure in its tread; the toil-hardened 
hand swinging gently as he walked. Did these $ 
belong to the youth of twenty years ago? Had 3 
the smart youngster grown into that strong, { 
steady man? N 

A yoke of oxen, just unhitched from a plow 3 N 
that stood in the furrow of a distant corn field, } 
pursued their swinging walk homeward a little § 3 
in advance of their owner, bending their necks 3 
low and patiently to the yoke, as a married’ 
couple, with the light of a honeymoon lying 
twenty years off, stoops kindly under their mu- 
tual burdens of life. 

Once in awhile the farmer spoke a word to 
his oxen, for they were old friends, and he loved 
to reward their toil with a cheerful sound; some- 
times he stooped to pick a blue flag or violet 
from the grass; and again he would lash the 





golden drift of dandelions after them in a second 
whirl of the lash. 

At last he came to the bars where Sarah had 
waited for him, twenty years before, after put- 
ting her letter in the post-office: and there, just 
at the same spot, stood a neighbor with a letter 


in his hand bearing the New York post-mark, 


and with the name of his daughter daintily 
traced on the snow of its envelope. 

‘‘Here’s a letter for some of your women 
folks,” said the man, as he placed it in his 
hand. ‘I was over to the corner and the post- 
master asked me to bring it along.” 

‘‘Much obliged. Will you come up to the 
house and have some supper?” 

“Not to-night; the old woman will be waiting 
forme. Good day.” 

Daniel Hart returned his salutation with a 
request to be remembered to the women folks, 
and, as the man walked on, glanced again at the 
superscription. 

“Tt’s from Gillian,” he said, half aloud. ‘I 
‘ expect she wants to steal Hannah as well as her 
$ old aunt—bless her sweet eyes!” 

He passed on toward the house, and, when his 
s daughter heard his step on the porch, she ran 
out to meet him. 

‘‘How late you are, father!” she exclaimed; 
‘‘tea has been ready this half hour; I’m afraid 
S the biscuits are cold.” 

«Just let me wash up and have a wipe at the 
: roller towel and I’m ready,” he replied, patting 
her head with his broad hand. ‘Here is some- 
; thing to take up your time while I do it.” 

“It’s from cousin Gillian,” Hannah cried, 
joyfully, as he placed the letter in her hands. 

“IT reckoned as much. I thought aunt Hetty’s 
stiff fingers couldn’t make such finefied lines 
as them ’ere.” 

Hannah had broken the seal and was too 
deeply absorbed in the contents of her epistle to 
heed his words. A letter was an unusual visi- 
tor to the girl, and the arrival of*Gillian’s was 
looked upon as an important event. 

A joyful expression escaped her as - read; 
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but her father was rubbing his forehead vigor- , ‘Oh! de Lord,” said Dinah, with a chuckle that 
ously with the coarse towel and did not look § twisted her features until she seemed about going 
round. into a dark spasm. ‘‘Muassy sakesfalive! Wal, 

“Oh! what do you think, father!” she ex-} de young lady allers was as sweet spoken as if 
claimed. ‘So kind of her, dear, good Gilliau. } she had sugar plums in her mout’, Hi! hi! hi!” 
Isn’t she a cousin worth having?” 3 and she went off into another and more pro- 

“Well, what’s the matter?” asked Daniel Hart, {longed chuckle. ‘How she did use walk into 
turning down his shirt sleeves. : them doughnuts; ’spect she’d never git nothin’ 

“She wants me to come to New York and § like them with her fangled city niggers, no how.” 
make her a visit; and only think, she is going} ‘And now let’s have supper,” said Mr. Hart; 
to give a grand party in honor of her new house. } «you and Hannah can talk all this over when 
Won’t it be a house-warming worth while?” ; we're done.” 

«And your silly little head is turned with the} } I never ’trudes myself into no discuss,” said 
idea. Well, well, it’s nat’ral enough, I suppose. } Dinah, drawing herself up with immense dig- 
Young folks will be young folks.” ‘ nity and sailing into the house. But all the 

“Can I go, father? Do say yes. Oh! Iam} while she was giving the finishing touches to 
80 crazy to be off.” ' 3 the tea-table her mouth was puckered into a 

“T ain’t much given to saying no to you, am 3 grim smile; and once or twice she was obliged, 
I?” he asked, smiling kindly down upon her. _$ in order to quiet her excessive delight, to give a 

“Then I can go. I am so happy—how nice } punch in the side to her little sable handmaiden, 
it will be! And aunt Hetty, too, I do want to ; who was dodging vigorously every time she be- 
see her so much. Oh! dear, won’t I have fun?” } come unfortunate enough to get in her way. 

She was interrupted in her exclamations by } Hannah sat down at the table radiant with 
the appearance of an ebony face at the door, } pleasant anticipation. Her brown eyes shone 
crowned with a roll of black woolly hair that} like twin stars, and her cheeks wore a richer 
circled her head like a turban. - $ bloom than the cinnamon roses that looked in 

‘“’Spect the tea’ll be cold if the men folks $ at her through the kitchen window. 
don’t come,” said a discontented yoice. ‘It’s} Daniel Hart finished his meal almost in silence, 


be’n a drawin’ next door to an hour.” scarcely heeding the broken sentences which 
“Coming, Dinah—all on hand,” said Daniel } passed between Dinah and her young mistress. 
Hart, pleasantly. N : He could not tell why, but apart from the pain 
“And oh! Dinah,” exclaimed Hannah, ‘I am § of losing Hannah, he felt a vague fear at the 
going to New York. My cousin Gillian has sent 3 idea of this visit. Back into the past went his 


for me. Isn’t it splendid?” : thoughts again. Sarah’s image rose before him 
The old negress drew up her gaunt form, and § S bright with youthful hope and anticipation— 

looked as if she thought her young mistress was $ S what a gulf of bitter memories rolled between 

not sufficiently alive to a sense of her own : the present and that spring time of life! 

dignity. ’ He shoved back his plate with a sigh, and 
‘’Spected she would, young Misses. Who seated himself by the window, Hannah ran to 

would she a sent for but her own nat’ral born $ 5 get his pipe, and having carefully filled it brought 

cousin?” 3 Sit to him, holding a live coal between the tongs 
“But it is so kind of her, Dinah—so very 3 that he might light it. 

‘kind!” “You look tired, father,” she said, when the 
‘Seem in a great pucker to go away from § preparations were completed, and he was puffing 

hum,” grumbled Dinah; ‘I never seed no good § $ out a white column of smoke from his lips. 

of gallivanting all over the world. I knows} : ‘Likely as not; but I haven’t got along yet 

what York is,-’cause I’ve traveled; I’ve be’n} to where it rene: me much: it’ll all be gone in 

thar with Miss Sarah, and it’s my ’pinion you'll } the morning.” 

get lost.” Dinah summoned her mistress away nominally 
“Not if you go with her, Dinah,” said the } for a discussion about a pickle crock, but in 

farmer. : reality to whisper in her ear, 
“Me go traveling ag’in?” said the old woman, ‘‘’Spose we'll start right off, young Misses?” 

brightening up at once. 3 At once, my cousin says; I’ll ask father.” 
‘*Gillian wants me to bring you,” added Han- She ran out of the pantry again calling, 

nah; ‘‘she speaks about it particularly, andsays} ‘Father, father?” 

you must bring her some of those old-fashioned ; “Well?” he asked, with a subdued sadness in 

cakes nobody can make but you.” * peculiar contrast to her unrestrained gayety. 
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“Shall we go soon? Gillian wants me at once, é “T guess om Dinah; we will talk about it in 
you know——” } the morning.” 
“As soon as you can get ready, darter.” : Dinah muttered something about putting off 
“Next week, then—do you hear, Dinah? We ‘ things, which ought to be attended to at once, 
are going next week.” : ; and went on with her work in indignant silence. 
“Jt’s no lifetime,” replied the stately dame, ; ; All that evening, Hannah was in a state of 
in a tone which vainly attempted to express in- } pleasurable unrest, which kept her eyes spark- 
difference. ‘‘Get out of my way, you Liz!” she ; ling, and her cheeks a-glow with the thousand 
added, to her unfortunate assistant, but the girl : happy thoughts to which her quick imagination 
was accustomed to her mode of enforcing obe- $ gave rise. 
dience, and prudently ducked her woolly head} When she had kissed her father good night 
to escape the threatened blow. ‘‘Jest you wash ; and stolen up to her room, Dinah went creeping 
the dishes, you lazy nigger!” muttered Dinah, } after, and seating herself on the floor by her 
in a tone her master a not hear, ‘‘and keep : young mistress’ bed, indulged herself freely in 
your fingers out o’ de pie.” : the numerous projects which were flitting through 
“Hain’t tuched ’em,” retorted Liz, wiping ; >her mind, for Dinah was quite as much excited 
her mouth with her fingers in direct contradic- with the thought of the coming visit as Hannah 
tion to her bold assertion. : herself, although she did her best to hide it 
Hannah was too much accustomed to their } under an assumption of dignity, ascribing her 
altercations, and too busy listening to her father anxiety only to a fear of leaving her dear child 
to pay any attention to this scene. g to undertake the journey alone. 
“And you are glad to go?” Mr. Hart said, } : Daniel Hart sat for a long time in his easy- 
striving to be cheerful. chair, forgetful of fatigue, and indulging in 
She slipped her little hand into his, and the} mournful memories of the past and present, 
browned fingers closed over it with a gentle : until he grew more heavy hearted with thoughts 
pressure: while the kindly smile which always : of his coming loneliness. But when he rose in 
softened his features, when he met the clear} the morning, all trace of his sorrowful revery 
glance of her brown eyes, passed over his whole } had disappeared from his face, and he went 
face. > about his labors cheerful and kindly as was his 
“Would you rather I staid at home?” she { wont. 
whispered, struggling between an ardent desire} But Dinah was quite unable to sleep until she 
to go out into the world so natural to the young, : had looked somewhat to the preparations neces- 
and her dread of leaving the fond parent, from $ sary for her journey. So when she left Han- 
whom she had been scarcely separated since her { nah’s room armed with a flaring candle, she 
earliest remembrance. S betook herself to the garret, where stood the 
“No, darter,” he replied; ‘‘you are young, chest in which the treasured odds and ends of 
and it is natural you should want to enjoy your- § Sher life had been heaped together. A huge 
self a little. I ain’t going to hinder you. Mebby : padlock secured this miscellaneous wealth from 
I shall be a little lonesome at first; but, buat——” 3 Lizzy’s prying eyes: and when Dinah unlocked 
“But I don’t want to leave you all alone, Sit she looked sharply round in fear that the girl 
father dear; you will miss me, I know. I cannot } $ might have been dodging her footsteps. 
go, that’s all!” - Very incongruous were the articles displayed 
“Of course you shall! You have been a good $ ‘ by the opening of the chest. Old dresses and 
darter, Hannah, and never given your old father : ‘ cloaks, garments which Hannah had worn when 
& moment’s pain.” 3a baby, a black tea-pot without a nose, and a 
Hannah bowed her head, her excitement for 3 ‘ Britannia cream-jug that had lost its handle, 
an instant subdued by the earnestness of his ; ; masses of artificial flowers, and a collection of 
Voice, 3 old shoes, for Dinah was a perfect martyr to her 
“I couldn’t be anything else,” she whispered; toes, and a monomaniac on the subject of saving 
“few girls have a father like mine. Uncle Bent- 3 worn out slippers. All these things were care- 
ley is a good man, but I wouldn’t swap my father ; fully taken out and held to the light for closer 
for him,” and she threw her arms caressingly { inspection. Dinah’s heart sunk within her when 
about the strong man’s neck. she reflected that, probably, she might not be 
“Misses!” called Dinah, from the pantry. allowed to take the chest on her intended advent 
“Well, what is it?” } into the fashionable world, and the very idea of 
“Won't I give the house a clarin’ up to-mor- ; leaving it behind gave her a cramp at the heart. 


row?” + Now,” says Dinah, dropping into a gentle 
Vew. XXXVI.—3 
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train of caleulation, ‘‘s’posin Mister Hart, or the; While she was speaking, Dinah began to fold 
young un, turn up their noses at dis ’spectable : the shawl diagonally and lay it in broad plaits, 
chist, what is I to ’pend on, a band-box, a 3 which she prepared to bind over her silvered 
bundle, or one ob dem kivered baskets? Not} wool. 
none of dem, no how. If Miss Hannah wants $ ‘“‘Now,” she said, laying the folds across her 
waitin’ maid, as she can find one in all ’spects 3 lap, and fishing up a little cracked looking-glass 
for her manners and ’spectability, dis chist es : from the depths of her chest which she fastened 
got to go long jes as sartin as I stan’ here. But § between the rafters that sloped over her, ‘now 
s’posing she sots her foot down and says, ‘Dinah, $ if I kin only get the kink on it the chili’ ’ill have 
I’s willin’ to take you wid a band-box or bundle, } a waitin’ maid sich as ain’t found every day. 
but not the chist. Then what'll yer do, Dinah? : Golly, them’s um! them’s um!” 
Will yer stay hum and make Liz pay for it all,’ Here Dinah gave the shawl a twist, gathered 
or guv in an’ go anyhow? Make up your mind : the ends in a knot over her left temple and really 
in dis ’spect, Dinah, ’cause there’s gwine to be 3 stumbled upon the very method of folding a 
a tussel, and yer’d as well be ready, Dinah, yer} Madras kerchief into a turban, except that she 
had.’” : left the corner behind flying loose; and the 
After this soliloquy, Dinah rested her head on } shawl, being too voluminous, gave an enormous 
one hand and an elbow on her knee, evidently ; size to her head, while the ends swept her shoul- 
making up her mind } ders like a pair of wings. 
“Well,” she said, at last, ‘‘if I mus’ guv up, But this exaggeration only increased Dinah’s 
I mus’, no ’stake about dat, for I’se bound to$triumph. She gave a satisfied glance into the 
make dem York niggers stan’ bout afore I’se } glass, and drawing forth a gorgeous calico dress 
done wid ’em. Jest tink how arkard that poor ; from the chest, proceeded to array herself, as she 
chil’d be widout a ’sperienced person to ’tend to : muttered, ‘‘Like de lillies ob de field dat Nebu- 
her manners. So s’posin’ dey stands out, what § chadnezzer talked about.” But just as she had 
is de least as I can get long wid?” clasped the gown at her throat, with a huge red 
Here Dinah plunged her hand into the open \ glass brooch that had all the brilliancy of twenty 
chest, and drew forth a quilt of marvelous pat- ; carbuncles to her, and was fluttering around her 
tern, which she partially unfolded on her lap. : broken glass, with her head on one side and her 
‘Dis is a gwoin’ anyhow,” she muttered, ‘‘I’se ; hands expanded in solemn admiration, a sup- 
*quainted wid der stuck up houses in York, } pressed giggle broke from the stairs followed by 
— id bree 4 a on cr ao 3 Lizzy’s voice exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! golly, oh! golly, 
told. Dey is whitened sepulchurs in de parlor, $ ain’t we fine! Lor! lor! hi! hi!” 
but when yer gits up stairs toward the roof, ; Whereupon old Dinah seized the flaring candle- 
. . s 
look out! Ain’t a gwine to catch the rhumetes § stick and all with both hands, and would have 
for none of ’em—that kiver’s boun’ to go!” Ssent it after the sound; but, recollecting the 
‘ ea on laid hae quilt down and drew ; open chest, concluded to disrobe and lock _ 
~ @ sma ae en 80 gay in ~ original 3 treasures, philosophically muttering that ‘she 
red, green and yellow, that time had left it 2} could lick thet imp of Satan any time; but to 
gaudy article still. The chief desire of Dinah’s ; leave that chist unlocked was a tempter—a pro- 
heart had always been a turban, such as she $ vidence that she couldn’t think on.” 
had heard of among the better class of Southern} The next morning, as soon as Hannah’s vari- 
negresses—heard of but never seen—for, with : ous duties were performed to her own satisfac- 
all her self-consequence, Dinah had no know- $ tion—by no means an easy task, for she was an 
ledge of any town larger than the little port at ; orderly little body—she took refuge in her 
which Mrs. Bentley and Gillian had landed; but g chamber for the purpose of searching her bureau 
imagination ran so far ahead of her memory, ‘drawers and bringing to light any treasures 
that she really began to believe that all the $ they might contain. 
books she had heard read, and all the peed, The strongest desire of her heart was to find 
she had heard described by the females of the § something whick might be converted into a gar- 
household, were absolutely a part of her own } ment fit for Gillian’s grand party. It never occur 
experience. 3 ring to the innocent soul that she would be guilty 
‘““Now,” said Dinah, eyeing the shawl, “if I of the extravagance of purchasing 4 dress for 
only knew how dem niggers twisted ’em up it’d $ that special purpose. She pulled out a variely 
be eberything. I’se got dem ear-rings Miss Sarah } of dresses which had belonged to her mother sad 
guv me when she was married; but how to her aunt, originally of pretty material, but £0 
pucker dis consarn into a turban beats me out.” * faded from long years of unfolding, and so old- 
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fashioned in form, that there was litttle hope to } of locomotion, and she was safe down stairs by 
be found in them. : the time the irate Dinah reached the door. 

As she surveyed the scant skirts and con- } ‘“*No, you don’t,” she shouted, snapping her 
tracted sleeves, Hannah’s heart rather sank } fingers, bold from a sense of security. ‘Mean 
within her, but still she did not quite despair, } old nigger, any how, if you is my granny. Ki!” 
laying the incongruous pile aside for farther § ‘You Liz,’”’ shouted Dinah, ‘‘ef them dishes 
consideration. She took out of their hiding-{ain’t washed when I git down stairs, I'll 
places the various little articles of jewelry which stragthen your wool as if it’d been hackled a 
she possessed, turning them over somewhat hope- } week, mind dat now.” 
lessly when she remembered Gillian’s wealth in} ‘Wooly yourself,” retorted Liz; ‘old nig- 
that line. ; ger!” but hearing Dinah on the stairs, she took 

A fashionable lady would have smiled at the } refuge in the pantry and began a great clatter 
care with which Hannah treasured her few valu- $ among the dishes, spattering the clean floor 
ables. But there was not a thing but was without the slightest remorse, and pretending 
endeared to her by association—not an old-}to sing, though there was a quiver in her voice, 
fashioned brooch or quaint necklace which was} ‘‘Never seed such a limb of Satan,” ejaculated 
not almost sacred in her eyes from having be- } Dinah, as she returned to the chamber; but Han- 
longed to her mother, or the aunt of whom she } nah was too much accustomed to their disturb- 
had heard so much, but who had died far away $ ances to notice them, especially as she was quite 
from that quiet old homstead long before the S certain that Liz could well defend herself with- 
young girl’s remembrance. ‘out help; and that the old woman loved her 

While she was thus engaged, she heard Dinah’s 3 ¢ grand child far too well for fear of any real 
slip-shod patter upon the stairs, and hastened } S cruelty. 
to call her in that she might consult with her : **I’se like to ask a question, young Misses,” 
upon that all important subject to every feminine $ said Dinah, solemnly. 
heart. ‘“‘What do you call me that for?’ Hannah 

The jewelry in Dinah’s eyes was everything : asked. 
that could be desired: but about the party dress} ‘I knows our ’sition better than you does, 
she was not quite certain, and caressed the end } ‘Miss Hannah,” replied Dinah, with dignity; 
of her black nose, and stood with her head on 3  ««*tain’t likely a pusson like me is gwine to be 
one side doubtfully. : obstrusive down in York. But I wants to know 

“As for the jew’lry, there isn’t no dubitation: : 3 what complacity I’m a gwine in?” 
but isn’t quite so sartin ’bout the dress. There’s$ ‘‘ What capacity?’ Hannah asked, doubtfully. 
that ar pink gown, I ’member Miss Sarah brung } : ‘‘In course, Misses! Miss Gillian hab a lady’s 
that from York, but that’s sich a heap o’ years § ’ maid, and I *spect you ort to be as good as she,” 
ago—least ways you mought try it on.” Now the idea of Dinah’s setting up for a lady’s 

Hannah acted upon the suggestion; she had $ 3 maid struck Hannah as very ludicrous, although 
gone through the operation a thousand times in § Sher little feminine vanity contemplated the idea 
her childish days, but now the scant skirt and } with sufficient complacency. 
short waist made her laugh till the tears came : “It would be more dignified,” she said, strug- 
into her merry eyes. 3 ling between a smile and a consciousness of her 

“Why, Dinah, I look like an umbrella half ‘ own importance. ‘‘Would you like to be my 
shut up,” she exclaimed, ruefully; and for once ; maid, Dinah? Is that what you are aiming 
Dinah had no answer to make, but kept on rub- } at?” 
bing her nose till it threatened to flatten out} ‘Seems to me it would be more proper, Misses; 
entirely on her anxious face. :I’se had a husband, in course; he want much 

Luckily for her feelings, she perceived at this ; count, no how, and ’tain’t no use lating our 
instant that Liz had crept into the room and was $ little secrets out o’ de family; and widders make 
watching the operation with eyes and mouth } the best ladies’ maids I ’spect on account of de 
wide open, The unfortunate damsel betrayed 3 ’sperience.” 
her presence by the involuntary exclamation } ‘‘Of course,” Hannah said, smiling, for Dinah’s 
which escaped her at the sight of her young } ‘husband had always been regarded by her as a 
wistress’ grandeur. § somewhat mythical personage. 

“Oh, ki! Missy, ain’t you splenderiferous!{ Now the chest came into Dinah’s mind again, 
Oh, you is—ki!” sand she deemed it a proper moment to drag that 

Dinah made a dart at her grand- -daughter, but $ : portion of her desires into the conversation. 
aer stiff limbs were no match for Lizzy’s powers’ ‘‘There ain’t nothin’ like havin’ everything 
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ready,” she remarked, ‘I’se powerful glad’bout; They had taken breakfast by candle light, a 
havin’ that old chist of mine.” $ usual custom in that thrifty household, so there 
“Oh, Dinah, you can’t take that horrid old N was sadness, but none of that dreary look of 
thing!” exclaimed Hannah, aghast. $ discomfort which usually accompanies a de- 
“T’se traveled, young Misses,” replied Dinah, } parture at early dawn. 
sententiously, perceiving at once her advantage, § Everything was readye Hannah’s compact 
and determined to follow it up; ‘‘and I knows } trunk and bandbox, in its calico case, with a 
de world—ain’t gwine to hav’ no stuck up city } basket filled with cakes, a wedge of cheese and 
niggers laffin’ ’cause we haint got ’coutrements } some dried beef stowed together, ready for the 
enough.” i wagon, to which the hired man was “hitching 
Hannah deemed it prudent to say no more, ; up his horses” back of the house. 
being well acquainted with the old woman’s ob- Dinah, that subtle statesman and strong- 
stinacy, and trusting that her father’s influence } minded woman, had prevailed on the chest 
would dissuade her; while Dinah chuckled in- ; question, and sat upon her property, grim and 
wardly at the success of her scheme, and rose } triumphant, like a general in the midst of a 
to such a state of self-complacency, that she} victorious encampment. By her side stood 
straightway seized the opportunity of giving } Lizzy, ruboing both sets of knuckles into her 
her young mistress a short lecture. } eyes, and only taking them away, when Dinah 
“Law, I knows dem fine folks! their airs ’ll 3 became unbearably pathetic, to shake off the 
profound you, honey; but I’ve seen Miss Sarah $ : drops and plant them on duty again. 
do it and I can construct you. Now thar’s the 3 There was a certain tenderness in Dinah’s in- 
curchey—kind o’ this way.” $ junctions that made all Lizzy’s beiter nature 
She pulled up her dress so as to show her 3 overflow, like a pool in which a stone has been 
ankles and made a bobbing salutation, which $ cast, but which Dinah held in check, ashamed 
set Hannah off into a fit of laughter that was : of such ignoble weakness. 
loudly echoed from the stairs—Miss Liz had § Daniel Hart stood by the window, with his 
gainel courage enough to steal again upon the { daughter clinging to his arm. He was very 
scene of action. grave, even sad, at the thought of her departure. 
“Dat cus—darned free niggers!” cried the } : Never yet had it been well with those of his 
irate Dinah, not venturing to vent her wrath $ family who went forth from that quiet home- 
upon her mistress: and away she ran with asto- : stead into the bustling world. He could date 
nishing agility down stairs and out of the house, 3 poor Hetty’s pale cheeks, and Sarah’s uneven 
just in time to see Miss Lizzy fly across the $ spirit, from the time of their return from the 
young cabbage patch, and take refuge on the : city whither Hannah was so eager to hasten. 
top of a wood shed where she could not reach} ‘‘You will write to me very soon, child?” 
her. S$ «Yes, father. Oh! I am almost sorry to go. 
“Tl fix you, sis, wait and see,” she gasped, ; If you will only say one word, I will stay at 
while Liz, between fear and exultation, was} home and send for Gillian to visit us this sum- 
chattering like a monkey on her perch, «]’}1$ mer instead.” 
larn ye de ’spect due yer olders!” : “No, no! your heart is set on going, and it 
Lizzy turned one hand into a tube, and put-$ will not be kind to disappoint your cousin. 
ting it to her lips shouted, ““Ki—ki!” at which: Come back with the same honest, light heart 
Dinah seized a bean-pole and made various un- : you take away and I don’t care.” 
successful pokes at her, but the damsel evaded’ ‘*Why, what do you mean, father? of course 
them, and seemed to enjoy the sport so much} I shall, and lighter too, for I shall have seen the 
that the old woman was forced to give it up and ; world!” 
retire in grim ferocity. $ Daniel Hart shook his head. The past, which 
: was ever uppermost in his mind, brought before 
CHAPTER XII. his sight two girlish faces, both handsome, yet 
Ar length the day arrived on which Hannah : totally unlike in their loveliness. He recollected 
Hart was to make her entry into the great world. those two faces so changed by sickness, toil, or 
The hour of morniry was so early that you sorrow, he never knew which, that those who 
could scarcely see a «'reak of rose in the east; ; loved them best would scarce have recognized 
nothing but a pale flush which shone like a smile : his sisters again. 
across the apple trees dripping with dew, and § “Well, well, we shall sce,” he said, half aloud. 
the purple lilac plumes that crowned the bushes; ‘Only come back as wholesome and happy 8 
in front of the house. ; you are now, and I shall be satisfied.” 
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Hannah’s head drooped upon his arm, and for s drink, but he alers did it like a gemman, and 
a few moments they stood in silence, each oceu- § dat’s why I revrentializes his mem’ry as I dus. 
pied with thoughts different as though an ocean Now, Liz, I prizes dese sacrum tings for de 
had rolled between them. sake ob de dead and berried; for when he lay 

Meanwhile Dinah was busy giving her last in dem delirum trumphants dat tuk him off, I 
directions to the youghful Liz, who stood with } ministered his last drink out of dis ‘dentical 
her hair in wild commotion and her eyes rolling} cup. Oh! Lizzy, it was a solumneous moment 
incessantly, confused by the varied orders which $ when he guv up de ghost!” 
the old woman poured volubly forth. $ ‘Oh, don’t—don’t!” cried Liz, screwing the 

“Ye sees, Liz, dis is de most "portant ’vent ob $ two little black fists into her eyes, and writhing 
yer resistance; you’s gwine to hab the control : to and fro. ‘‘It scares me to hear about dead 
ob dis ’stablishment, for any pusson that comes $ folks and their ghosts!” 
to help wash and sich like ’ll only be super-$ ‘Be imposed, Lizzy—be imposed, it is sich 
numerums. Now, Liz, mind what I tells you; tings as makes de soul de more fit for de glory 
get de dinners good, don’t nibble at de dough- g ob hebben. Dere he lay pavitin’ on his pillar, 
nuts, and don’t stick your fingers in de cream $ wid both eyes wide open, an’ ses he, ‘Dinah," 
and ’suade ’em its de cat.” 3 an’ I said, 

“Oh, I didn’t, never!” ejaculated Liz, with $ *¢*My lub.’ 


her most innocent face. : ‘“‘Den he say agin, ‘Dinah,’ and I say, ‘What 


“That ain’t neither here nor thar,” replied }is ’em, honey?’ Den he says agin, ‘Dinah, do 
Dinah, waving her hand majestically; ‘‘I isn’t $ yer lub me?’ and ses I, ‘Yes, Jube, I lubs yer 
retruding de past, I’se counselin’ for de futur’. : yet if yer does drink ter much, for I ’members 
Be a good gal and de Lord’ll bless you! Ef any é ole times, Jube;’ and den, Liz, de tears choke 
9’ them ornary niggers at de corner ’quires about ; me, an’ I couln’t say de rest as I wanted ter. 
me, jest say I hab gone to visit Miss Bentley, ‘“‘When yer grandad sees dat, he ris up on 
down in York, dat’s all.” his elber, and ses he, 

“Yes, Dinah,” faltered Liz, quite awed by the ee ‘Dinah, kiss me!’ an’ I kiss ’em. Den he 
grandeur of this last announcement. 3 ses, ‘Dinah, kiss me ’gin,’ and I kiss ’em ’gin’. 

“And now, Liz, I’se goin’ to trust a solumn- 3 Den, Liz, he fell back an’ die wid a smile on him 
choly duty to you.” count’nance.”” 

“Oh, my!” groaned Lizzy. ‘‘Don’t!” “Oh! oh!” sobbed Lizzy, ‘‘poor grandad— 

“Yes, I is, chil, and I hopes you'll be wordy } poor, ole grandad!” 
on it, little as you is,” repeated Dinah, rising} ‘‘Ole!” exclaimed Dinah, indignantly. ‘Ole! 
majestically from her chest, and fitting the heavy $ Jube wasn’t but just a grown man when he died, 
key into the padlock which opened with a clang. } an’ never would a been of no ’count, no how; so 

“Yes, I’se gwine to trust to yer ’scretion, Liz, } hush up an’ ’tend to what I’se a sayin’ ’bout dis 
and gib inter yer own hans de ’heritance ob yer} portant trust. Dis cup an’ de tea-pot, memora- 
forefaders, though what der was on ’em sides de $ tions ob my connuberal ferlicity, I’se gwine ter 
indervideral afore yer wasn’t of no ’count, any ; guv you to keep, an’ I want you to be faithless,” 
how!” “Oh, I will—I will,” sobbed Lizzy. ‘I hope 

Here Dinah lifted the lid of her chest and $ ole Scratch ’ll get me by the wool if I don’t.” 
drew forth the black tea- -pot, the pewter cream- : Here Lizzy held out her reverential hands, 
cup, and an old white satin slipper, which she § Sand Dinah placed the precious relics therein, 
sat reverently down while securing the clamps < : keeping the slipper for another lecture. 
of her chest again. “‘Now, Liz, you see dis shoe, it ‘longed ter 

“Now, Lizzy,” she said, remounting her § ‘Miss Sarah arter she was married. I ’spect 
throne, and wielding the slipper as if it had § Sshe’d took ’em inter de house ob Satan, an’ 
been a symbol of authority, while the cream- 3 ‘ danced in ’em by de mark on de side, but dey 
cup and its companion lay in her lap—‘‘now, } was left ahind when she went ’broad, an’ I tuk 
Lizzy, ye sees dese tings, dey “longed to yer; ’session. Now, Liz, when we gits inter de wag— 
grandad when he was a likely young nigger, ‘de carriage I means—yer jes take dis white shoe 
an’ had de honor ob marryin’ de indervideral as § Sand shie it arter us jes as far as yer kin fling, 
is afore yer. Dat is, dey was de settin’ out she § Does yer comprehension, Liz?” 
brought to him wid her fair self, as he wud say | $ “Yes, yes, I knows it’s luck, I’ll do it golly! 
when he had drunk up the vally of a day’s } Won’t I guv it a shie! Never ye fear, granny!” 
washin’ in strong whisky afore we detired to; ‘T’se ’joiced to see yer can compreliensionate 
our connuberal couch. Liz, yer grandad wud $ ’structions,” said Dinah, adding the satin slipper 
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to the relics which Lizzy huddled together in} Daniel Hart lifted his daughter’s trunk into 
her arms. ‘Now Liz——” the wagon, settled the basket of eatables under 

But that moment the rattle of wheels came } the seat, and came back to the porch again. 
round the house, and Hannah ran to the door,; ‘Come, darter, everything is ready,” he said, 
erying out nervously, } looking sorrowfully into his child’s face. 

“Oh, Dinah, the wagon is ready,” and turn- } She would have throwm her arms around him 
ing to her father, she flung both arms around } again, but he lifted her gently into the wagon, 
his neck and wept aloud. , put a little black wallet into her hands, with a 

**Hollo, hurry up!’”’ shouted the hired man, } ‘ whisper to make herself fine as the best of ° em, 
driving the wagon round with a dash, and crack- ; and turned away. 
ing his whip at Liz. ; Dinah clambered up the hind wheel rather 

Liz gave a leap and a cry, stumbled, tried to § : * indignant that she also was not lifted to her 
recover herself, and fell crash upon the relics; place, and, seating herself grimly on the chest, 
of her grandmother’s domestic felicity. There ; was ready at any moment to enter upon the 


she lay flat upon the stoop, with those treasures; fashionable career which she felt to be her 


crushed under her, and her great, wild eyes} destiny. 

turned imploringly on Dinah, who stood above; Just as they were driving off, a white satin 
her in speechless wrath. Liz made an effort to; slipper came flying after them, and the face 
get up and scamper away, but she only whirled} of naughty Liz was thrust round the corner. 
over and guthered herself into a dusky ball, ; After the slipper came, a half scared shout 
from which a pair of scared eyes rolled in every : of, ‘Good-bye, granny—good-bye, and luck,” 
direction. $ : finished off by, ‘‘Oh! golly, golly, now won't I 

While Dinah’s eyes were turned away for an $ S have my own way?—oh! won’t I?” 
instant, the frightened creature began to feel{ Dinah only heard the good-bye, and her old 
round for the broken pieces. First she fished : heart melted when she saw the shoe flying to- 
out a fragment of the tea-pot with the handle; ward her like a bird of promise, so she deigned 
broken in two, which she tucked under herself $ to wave her hand. 
again instantaneously. Then she drew forth; Hannah looked sadly back so long as her 
the milk cup, and her poor features began to $ father could be seen in the porch; then she had 
tremble like a jelly between fear and fun; for $ another good cry, and was inconsolable so long 
it was crushed into a pewter cocked hat, and} as any familiar object remained in sight. 
the sight brought a giggle into her groans. But} After a time Hannah’s spirits rose almost as 
Dinah, instead of flying into a rage, as Hannah $ buoyant as before. She chatted gayly with the 
had expected, stood perfectly silent, looking : farmer, and laughed heartily at Dinah’s words 
down upon the culprit with a solemn gravity, § of wisdom, for the old woman was in one of her 
that made Liz creep backward till the walls of { most oracular moods, and delivered her opinions 
the house stopped her progress; then starting ; freely upon every possible subject. 
wildly up, she gave one leap round the corner It was afternoon when they reached the river, 
and disappeared, like a frightened hound, bear- : where they found that a sloop, which was about 
ing the pewter relic with her, but leaving the {to take advantage of a light wind that had 
crushed tea-pot behind. 3 sprung up, and sail in a short time. 

“*T didn’t go to do it, it dropped,” she shouted ; As Hannah was passing along the dock, she 
back. Dinah looked after her without a move- } found herself face to face with John Downs, the 
ment of the face. $ young man who had driven her uncle and cousin 

“Why, Dinah,” said the young mistress, sup- 3 to her father’s house, and who, truth to say, had 
pressing a laugh, while the tears still trembled ; chanced that way more than once since. The 
in her eyes, “you take it like a Christian. I} young girl blushed like a rose at this encounter. 
thought you would have been furious!” $ «Wall, if it ain’t Miss Hart!” he exclaimed, 

Dinah turned solemnly toward her, and giving : flushing up to the temples with a bashful joy, 
both hands a gentle spread, replied, § which made his brown face really handsome. 

“?’Tain’t no use, I can’t find no words to 3 “‘Won’t you shake hands with a fellow? How’s 
*spress my feelin’s, Miss Hannah, preachin’ your father and that handsome cousin of yours ar 
couldn’t do ’em justice,” and folding her arms,} ‘All well,” Hannah said, extending her hand, 
Dinah sat quietly down on her chest, and even; which he grasped with unconscious force in ped 
moved aside meekly when the man came to lift § 3 strong fingers. ‘‘Are you going down theriver?’ 
it into thé wagon. She really had no language; ‘Wall, yes,” he said, hesitatingly; ‘I don’t 
in which to express her indignation. exactly ——’ 
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“T am going to New York to visit my cousin.” 3 most remote from her chest and best sheltered 
«And I am going to York too,” he replied, : by the sails. Once that very correct woman 
brightening up wonderfully. $ was scandalized by the momentary glimpse of a 
“I say, Downs,” said one of the men, ap-; § plump, brown hand clasped in that of the young 
proaching at that moment, “‘you’re a goin’ to$ $ S farmer—s hand so marvelously like that of her 
Sing Sing, ain’t you?” ; young mistress, that, in her position as chape- 
“No, ’m going to York.” :rone, she felt it her duty to step down and see 
“Why you said yesterday “ $ what it was all about; but, when she reached that 
«Tisn’t of the least consequence what I$ quarter of the deck where the young people had 
said yeamaay: I say now I’m going to the been, Hannah was leaning demurely over the 
city.” ® bulwarks, looking for the rose-tints that always 
Before an hour was over, they were comfort- § $ settled on the river at sunset, she had been told; 
ably established on the deck of the sloop, and sand young Downs stood a couple of yards off, 
gliding smoothly out into the river. $ with both arms folded behind him, examining 
Hannah and John Downs stood by the cabin $ § the rigging of the sloop, as if he had be.n a ship 
door in pleasant conversation; while Dinah had ; builder, and intended to carry off her model in 
established herself on her chest, spreading her ; his mind. 
skirt carefully over the huge padlock, and look- ; Dinah was not quite satisfied with this state 
ing grimly at every one who happened to ap- 3 of things, and sniffed the air in a disaffected way, 
proach her. It was sometime before she could ; resolved to be more vigilant in her waich; but, 
feel at all at ease concerning the safety of her } 3 just as she was looking for a seat, one of the 
possessions; and it was not until the captain § } sailors mounted on her chest, and began sacri- 
assured her that he would himself keep his eye : legiously to beat his heels against its front till 
upon it, that she could be induced to stir from : the padlock rattled again 
her perch long enough to see the cabin. It was g Dinah could not stand this, but darted off on a 
well for Hannah’s peace of mind that there were { short run to dislodge the enemy. 
no other passengers on board, and that she knew } ; Directly after Dinah had retreated, Downs 
little of the world, or Dinah’s attire might have} also became curious to watch the imaginary 
caused her some uneasiness. The old woman $ rose-tints settle on the river, and drew close to 
had arrayed herself in a skirt of pressed flannel, } Hannah’s side, searching for them in her down- 
below which peeped out a quilted petticoat; a$cast eyes. The young fellow was somewhat 
short-gown of red merino, fastened by a broad, } troubled in his mind about several matters, and, 
green ribbon; and on her head she wore a huge being a frank, generous saul, spoke out like a 
coal-skuttle bonnet, miraculously trimmed and } man as he was. 
decorated with a long, green veil that was drawn} «You have got a rich uncle down in York, 
on one side, and flaunted like a streamer in the } Miss Hannah ?” 
wind. ¢ How did the fellow find out her name was 
She carried a huge bag of eatables—her own} Hannah? Had she told him because Miss Hart 
private stock—which might have served for a $ sounded so formal? 
sea voyage, but nothing could induce her to be- “Yes,” she answered, with a little sparkle of 
lieve there was more than enough, indeed she} ; pride, ‘“‘I believe uncle is very rich indeed. 
had great fears that they might fall short, and 3 3 } They tell me he lives in splendid style. Gillian 
suffer shipwreck and famine on that perilous ; 3 has a carriage and footman, and everything all 
voyage. ‘‘ Besides,”’ she reflected, ‘‘if there’s any ; 3 to herself; the house is large cong for a hotel, 
left, Miss Gillian’ll be mighty glad to eat a hum- $ sand only two of them: besides 
made pie. ’Tain’t likely them fangled city nig- ; “And plenty of beaux visit them, I suppose— 
gers feed her with sich like dainties as her’ handsome young fellows, who dress like lords, 
mother was brought up on.” sand talk like books?” questioned the young 
After these arguments had been repeated § man, in a dissatisfied way. 
once or twice, Hannah gave up the contest; and$ ‘Oh! I think it very likely. Gillian is beauti- 
Dinah, triumphant as usual, took full charge of $ ful, and loves company.” 
the commissary department, only disturbing the § “And you, do you love that kind of company, 
young people now and then with offers of sand- } Miss Hannah?” 
Wiches and drop-cakes, which they refused. 3 «Me? Oh! indeed, how can I tell? I, who never 
In fact, it breaks my heart to record it, but : in my life saw a man that looked like a lord anc 
young Downs and Hannah, much to Dinah’s dis-} talked like a book, except it may be my uncl 
gust, always selected those corners of the deck ! Bentley.” 
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‘«But you will meet those men at your uncle’s, 3 words, and now stood, in a tumult of mute bliss, 
nothing is more likely.” ; gazing on the water. It was not sunset; but 
‘Well, what then? I only hope they will be { rose-tints, brighter than the sky ever sent, 
half as nice as uncle Bentley, and it will be ; danced over the waves, and all the depths were 
*easant enough.” 3 rich with the purple glow which first love casts 
Downs took off his hat and began to wave it } over everything. — 
.o and fro before his face, which was hot with; ‘‘Will you not speak to me?” whispered the 
uneasy, jealous thoughts. What chance had he, { young man, touching her hand—* will you not 
a rough, home-spun farmer, against the people speak to me?” 
this young girl would be soon thrown among? “I cannot,” she answered, in a deeper and 
It seemed a desperate chance, but he was brave } sweeter whisper, ‘‘I cannot. My heart is too 
as well as honest. The love which filled his § full. The very air makes me giddy.” 
heart left its fire on his cheek, and its tender-} He stooped down and looked into her eyes, 
ness in his voice, but it was prompt as truth. } Her face was close to his, and he saw her lips 
‘‘One word, Miss Hannah, before we part, for ; tremble, like the leaves of a red rose when the 
the smoke which rises yonder comes from New { dew drops away from its heart. 
York, and that which seems a forest of great But, for the universe he could not have kissed 
trees, away off, is the shipping you have heard N those lips, or gazed long into those troubled 
of. One word, and then, come what will, I have} eyes. He would as soon have shot a dove on its 
acted like an honest man, said my say. I love <nest. No, @ coarser man might have been 
you with my whole heart. Have I any chance : tempted to these things by her fresh youth; but 
against those men who will swarm around you he only took her hand softly in his, and they 
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like humming-birds about a wild honeysuckle?” 3 stood trembling together, while the sunset stole 
Hannah was silent. She had given one little 3 pleasantly over them, brightening the distance 
start, and drawn a quick breath at his first with gold. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Turovasn the glocm and hiss of the driving rain : Then a sob, a bubble: the gioom shuts in— 
Comes the flash of an angry sea, N “God, in his mercy, have grace!” 
A sullen boom—and the look-out shouts 


Tike Gs Wcentik “ican Clek” *Tis the hour they pray for him at home, 
, ‘ 


And they rise to his eyes again: 
The stormy sky, as he speaks, rolls up, Hie hears the lisp of his little one’s voice, 
And the rocks lie jagged and bare: ; And the mother’s low “ Amen!” 
A dash of the surf, and the spray flies up N 


e thi wer i 
Vineet yep He thinks of the church-yard up on the hill, 


: And his first-born’s coffined face. 
Into the rigging the skipper leaps: : Oh! he never will sleep by the dear ones’ sides— 
And over the whistling gale, ; “God, in his mercy have grace!” 
Over the boom of the plunging surf, ; 


Nes i . i ; 
Over the bulk-heade’ wall, arer and nigher. A deafening crack; 


: The topsail splits, and astern 
His voice rings out, “hard up!” “Hard up,” N Streaming it drives; and the breakers wild 
Says the grizzled old tar at the wheel. N Under the quarter churn. 
The spokes spin round; but she only groans, 


§ i " > 
Ageleinnr ete eiirae Wisk, he quivers, she halts. The sea pours down 


She yields to the terrible blow. 


“Raise tacks and sheets,” comes sharp and quick; 3 And we drive on the teeth of the hungry rocks— 
Then stern, “Jet go and haul!” : We can see them gnash as we go. 

The yard swings round: we head to wind: 
We rush at the watery wall. 


Tiurrah! There’s a land-locked bay ahead. 

: We rasp by the point. ’Tis o’er! 

At the watery wall, that towers in front é Now safe on its lake-like bosom we hear, 
Dark and wild to the sky: ; Outside, the breakers roar. 

* Hold on!”—and it sweeps the slippery decks, 


Howling and foaming by. But all through the hours I watch on deck, 


And all through my dreams, below, 
But over the sound of the wind and sea, 3 I see a hand that clutches at air, 
Comes the cry of a soul’s despair; g And a ghastly face of woe. 
And a ghastly face is shooting by, 


‘Aika ibint hediaiaahl di And I think of the child that kneels in prayer, 


And the wife as she sobs “ Amen!” 
From the boiling gulf, for a moment, astern, And the grave in the church-yard up on the hill, 
Looks out that imploring face, That he never will see again. 





WINDOW GARDENING.—NO. IIT. 


BY THE “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR ” 


PALISSY WARE FLOWER VASE. 


We, this month, introduce to our readers seve- ; additions on the flat surface, would be in bad 
ral representations of pendent flower-baskets, ‘ taste, when brought into immediate juxta-posi- 
which class of room ornaments has recently ‘ tion with real flowers. 
come much into vogue. One illustration repre-} The other engravings are specimens of cheaper 
sents a suspending vase on a large scale, of the ‘ kinds of suspending vases. Those of glass are 
modern Palissy ware; the ground of which is S very elegant, and at the same time inexpensive. 

’ The one from which our engraving is taken, was 
Sa rich, but at the same time delicate turquoise 
$ blue, semi-opaque, with the snake-like ornament 
S about the pendent, of a pale, pearly white, and 
also semi-opaque. There are also very pretty 
$ vases of red terra cotta; and still commoner 
$ ones, of the porous material of ordinary flower- 
: pots. Some of these terra cotta vases are made 
< with circular apertures in the sides; in which 
§ openings, roots of the weeping isolepis gracilis 
sare planted, producing a very pleasing effect, 
GAs PONey Tame, : and nearly concealing the common material of 
white, relieved with the judicious and sparing $ the vase. 
addition of a few rich colors. The patterns of $ : These suspended baskets, however rich in de- 
these vases should invariably be more or less tail, should always be light and graceful in de- 
geometrical, or at all events a compound of con- ; sign, a massive character being entirely unsuited 
ventionalized ornament, as any attempt at imi-}to their position and purpose. It should be 
tative flowers either in relief or in painted remembered that the adaptation of _* to 
7 
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“DESERTED.’—JULY. 





TERRA COTTA FLOWER VASE. 
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of taste in all matters relating to the elegancies 
of life. 

Among the most desirable plants of pendulous 
growth, suited to basket or vases suspended in 
this manner, are, first and foremost, all the ver- 
benas, which are naturally of trailing habit, and 
of every variety of gay color, from snow white 
to rose, violet, crimson, and dazzling scarlet. 
Then there is the pendulous fuchsia, ‘fuchsia 
$ pendula,” which will always form a pleasing ad- 
$ dition. The pretty moss-like lycopodium flex- 
uosa forms a nice cushion of green for the gayly 
$ colored flowers to rest on; and its effect may be 
; somewhat varied by the introduction of the new 
$ species, lycopodium coesum, which is bolder and 





situation and purpose is one of the great criteria * more, branching in its growth. 
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“DESERTED.” 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


ALL night upon my bed T toss, 
All day I sigh and moan, 

Ah, wherefore should I break my heart 
Against a heart of stone? 


She rolleth past me in the street 
With all her pomp and show— 
She leaneth on her cushioned seat, 

Unmindful of my woe. 


It seemeth yet but yester-night, 
And still an age ago, 

Since her soft hand within my own, 
I felt her pulses flow. 


I looked into her melting eyes, 
And read the reflex there, 

Of all that burned within my soul, 
And thus our hearts lay bare. 


Oh! cursed be he who came between 
With his ill-gotten gold! 

Oh! cursed—but no! I dare not curse 
The mother who hath sold 


Her daughter’s form without her heart; 
Oh! God! that form so fair, 


Which I had thought to call my own 
And on my bosom wear! 


But neither gold nor gems were mine— 
Yet with her by my side 

I would have won a prince’s dower, 
To deck my bonnie bride. 


Alas! alas! what need have I 
To struggle with these hands? 
Without her smiles, oh! what to me 
Were untold gold or lands? 


Oh! cursed—no, no, T will not curse, 
Peace rest with thee, my love: 
Let me the only sufferer be, 
Poor caged and pinioned dove. 


Though his coarse arms your form enfold, 
I know within your breast 

The memory of our hallowed days 
Must there forever rest. 


And though you school your eyes to scorn 
And check the heaving sigh, 

There cannot be but tears for me 
When others are not nigh. 
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CLARA AUGUSTA 


A MELLOW haze upon the hills, 

A fragrance in the noontide still— 

A gorgeous ripeness in the breeze 
Flushed with the breath of clover scas. 


A rich, soft radiance dims the skies; 
The clouds are bathed in crimson dyes; 
And on the distant mountain’s brow 
Hang vapors white as drifted snow. 


The trees bend down with weight of leaves, 
Like sturdy reapers bearing sheaves; 

The forest, golden-flecked and calm, 
Spreads out its miles of piney balm. 


Down in the meadow-land the hay 
Is piled in heaps of sea-weed grey— 
While the blithe mowers, row on row 
Lay the luxuriant grasses low. 


The night falls down—a purple mist 
Streams up the river, moonlight-kist; 
And the meok stars on Heaven’s height 
Look down through silence of the night. 


Rest is abroad on zephyr wings, 
Making her grateful offerings; 
Lie down, ye weary! gentle sleep 
Shall fold ye in her flowery keep. 
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DIAGRAM OF A JACKET FOR A LITTLE BOY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 























We have received several requests for patterns; No. 8. Hatr THe Back. 
and diagrams; but it is impossible to give them{ No 4. Curr. 
all in a single number. In answer toa request: Next month we shall give, in answer to an- 
of this kind, we here offer a diagram for a little other request, a diagram for a Raphael body, 


boy’s sack. : and also one for a morning-gown for summer. 
No. 1. Har tue Front. $ In a word, we will gratify our correspondents 


No. 2. SLEEve. Sas fast as possible. 
59 





EMBROIDERED CUFF. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


s Tus pretty cuff is in the kind of embroidery 
called a la minute; and has just appeared in 
London. It is destined, we think, to become 
very fashionable. 

The materials are No. 16 embroidery cotton, 
some fine jaconet muslin, and a No. 7 sewing 
needle. 

Trace the pattern on the muslin with a camel’s 
hair brush and a little Prussian blue (water- 
3 color cake) and water, or rub up with a little 
’ gum-water a portion of one of the bright blue 
balls which are sold at druggists’ shops; when 
dry, place the traced pattern on the wrong side 
$ against a second piece, and run them both to- 
3 gether at about half an inch from the blue line 
; at the top and sides, but not at the wrist. Now 
} turn the two pieces inside out, and tack the two 
3 ends on the blue line; then proceed to work on 
the double muslin thus:—Make a knot in the 
cotton, pass the needle up through the muslin 
at the bottom of a leaf, put it down again at the 
top of same leaf, and bring the point of the 
needle through, at the same place where the 
cotton has already come through; do not draw 
the needle through, but leave it midway. Now 
wind the cotton which is close to the knot, seven 
3 times over the needle, and hold the cotton down 
; tight with the three fingers; then draw the needle 
: outward, that is, from the worker, through these 
’ spiral twists, which will bring the twists to the 
3 top of the leaf. ; 

After this is done, pass the needle down through 
‘the muslin again and up through the bottom of 
leaf, still close to the knot; do not pull the needle 
; through, but wind the cotton again seven times 
$ over the needle as before. Pass the needle under 
3 the muslin, and down again from the top of leaf 
$to the bottom; make a sewing stitch or two for 
; the stem, and proceed to next leaf. A little 
3 practice is required to work evenly, but when 
: attained, the extraordinary rapidity with which 
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ing; but the muslin must in all cases where it is 


| nearly all embroidery can be worked is astonish- 
thin be used double. 





BROOCH OF BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


, Tuis brooch is made with black beads. The ; the small cross pieces, only six pieces are to be 
beads must be strung upon five strands of very } used. 

fine brass wire. After having crossed one, as is} The whole is joined by the needle. The brooch 
shown in the annexed engraving, the other three 
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are passed through the first loop, and then there § 
must be made a plait of eight pieces, as is seen 
in the cut in the next column. 5 
These rounded plaits form the loops of the $ 
bow, which are made separately. The two loops; may be arranged with a brooch-pin, but it is 
can be made with the same strands, while, for * perhaps best to arrange it with ordinary pins. 


PIN-CUSHION IN CROCHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—One spool pink crochet cotton,; 2nd Row.—+ 5 de, (over 8 de, Ist row) 8 ch, 
No. 16, one spool white ditto, fine steel hook. : + 7 times. 
We have designed this expressly for the readers; 8rd Row.—t 7 de, (over 5 de, 2nd row) 3 ch, 
of ‘‘Peterson.” + 7 times. 

With the pink cotton make ach of 8. Join, 3 4th Row.—t 9 de, (over 7 de, 8rd row) 8 ch, 
and in it work 7 de, 8 ch between each de} f 7 times. 
stitch. ’ 5th Row.—+ 7 de, (over 9 de, 4th row) 3 ch 

1 de, 3 ch, ¢ 7 times. 


Ist Row.—j 38d, *%ch, + 7 times. 
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62 BEAD BASKET FQR WRITING-TABLE. 
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6th Row.—+ 5 de, (over 7 de, 5th row) 8 ch, { chain loop, 4 de in next chain loop, 3 ch, miss 1 
1 de, 8 ch, 1 de, 8 ch, ¢ 7 times. ch loop, ¢. Repeat all round. 
7th Row.—} 8 de, (over 6 de, 6th row) 3 ch, 17th Row.—f 4 dc, (in centre of the 4 de 
1 de, 3 ch, 1 de, 3 ch, 1 de, 8 ch, 7 7 times. stitches on the 16th row,) 8 ch, 7 all round. 
8th Row.—1 de, 3 ch, all round. 18th, 19th & 20th Rows.—Same as 17th. 
9th Row.—Same as 8th. Turn the work upon the wrong side, and with 
10th Row.—1 de in every stitch, all round. the white cotton make a ch of 7, looping it in 
1lth Row.—+ 8 de, 8 ch, ¢ all round. ; the first row of ch made after 14th row. Work 
12th & 18th Rows.—Same as 11th, making:7 rows. This is to confine the cover to the 
the groups of 8 de stitches come over each other. : cushion. Run a cord in the last row and draw 
14th Row.—Same as 10th. ‘to fit. Make the cushion of white muslin—the 
15th Row.—f+ 7 ch, miss 3, 1 sc, ¢ all round. } top size of circle, made by the first 14 rows work. 
16th Row.—+ 4 de in chain loop, 3 ch, miss 1 ‘ The shell work forms the border. 
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BEAD BASKET FOR WRITING-TABLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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TAPE INSERTION 





Blue. 
& Green. 


& Rod. 


Satin. 
1 J White. 
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: ROSE PATTERN. 63 





Tus is a useful as well as beautiful article, 
and would make a very suitable gift from a lady 
to a gentleman, or be appropriate even for our 
% fair subscribers’ boudoirs. It requires six bands 
Sto make it. 

In the annexed cut, we give the design for these 
bands. All the part designated by the white 
$ squares, is to be composed of white glass beads; 
’ the white in the heart of the medallion is to be 
* formed of satin beads; the blue of deep blue, the 
‘red of vermillion; the green of English green. 

To prepare this work, you must cut a piece of 
plain canvas, of width double the length. This 
canvas is a foundation for the beads. Form at 
the bottom a large hem. You must cut nineteen 
large needlefuls of Swiss crochet thread. Thread 
each end, and pass it through the canvas a fin- 
ger’s breadth—count four stitches of the canvas 
sand go back. This part of the work must be 
3 repeated fourteen times, which gives twenty- 
eight equal ends of threads, separated regu- 
larly. 
$ It requires six pieces similar to cut No, 2, in 
S order to make the basket. It requires eighteen 
bunches of beads to make this work; these bas- 
kets are lined like straw baskets, and are orna- 
s mented with bows of ribbon. 

Take less strong beads, and only following the 


$ 


$ design of the two upper squares, you can form 
$a very pretty bell-pull. This work is very in- 
teresting, and far easier than the explanation 
$ would seem to indicate. 
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TAPE INSERTION: 


ROSE PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





64 LOOP AND VANDYKE BORDER IN BEADS. 
Mareziats.—Linen tape, width } inch , Close enough to form the size of rose. Join to 
For the edge of insertion, make common tape $ the edges as seen in the following cut. Working 

trimming. ; 
For the roses, cut the tape in lengths of 433 

inches One length to the rose. Join the Wel . = — = 

ends. With No. 50 cotton run in the zig-zag : spokes in the centre of roses with cotton No, 

line seen in the following drawing. Gather < 40. 
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LOOP AND VANDYKE BORDER IN BEADS 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus Border is of very simple construction. § that in so narrow a border, so long as the colored 
Its colors are quite open to choice. Black in $ beads are kept in their respective places, if even 
the centre of the pattern, surrounded with green; $ the needle should be found to have come out at 
the remainder of the vandyke being in white. S the wrong place, patting it up and down until it 
Black and green being also introduced into the is in the right one, helps to improve, by giving 
centre of the loops, produce a very good effect. } firmness to the work. This border is well adapted 
The vandyke part of the border is first com-{ for a square mat; but, whatever be the form, we 
pleted, quite independently of the loops. Com- recommend that it should be attached before the 
mence in the centre of one of these, counting the $ loops are added, as it will be found necessary to 
beads, and returning backward and forward. ’ make those which fall in the corners longer than 
There is one advantage in this work—namely, { those which intervene between the other parts. 





ORIGINAL BRAIDING PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















TO CROCHET A SUMMER SHAWL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


centre of next loop, *. Repeat to the end of the 
row, observing te work from the centre of Ist 
and last loops of every row, that the work may 
the readers of ‘‘ Peterson.” narrow to a point. 4th row same as 2d. 5th 
With the white wool make a ch 2 yards long. ? row same as 8rd. When the point is completed, 
Ist Row.—10 ch, loop in the 8th stitch—10 ch 3 then with the colored wool crochet all around in 
in next 8th stitch - Repeat to the end of row. { sc, widening enough at the points to keep the 
2nd Row.—Turn, and work the thread (in a ch 3 work flat. Do 80 rows. 
stitch) down to the centre of last loop made by} With the white wool, 4 rows of the lace work, 
Ist row. Work 2 de, in this centre stitch, * 5 ‘same as centre of shawl. For tie fringe, use 
ch, 2 de worked in the stitch at the end of the; the colored single zephyr, cut in equal lengths 
loop, 5 ch, 2 de in the centre stitch of loop, *. { of § of a yard 6 to 10 thread to each knot, an¢ 
Repeat to the end of Row. 8rd Row.-—* 10 ch : tie in the centre and end of every loop. 
from the centre of one loop of 2nd row to the $ 


Materrats.—6 oz. white split zephyr, 4 oz. 
colored split zephyr, 6 oz. colored single zephyr, 
bone hook. We have designed this expressly for 
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BABY’S BIB IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mateniats.—2 skeins No. 16 4-threaded tidy , piece, widening enough to keep the work flat. 
cotton, fine steel hook. $1 row de, 1 ch between every stitch, 1 row se 
Make a ch of 60 stitches. ; all round, *. Take up 10 stitches at the shoul- 
Work in sc, narrowing 1 stitch at the begin- § der point, work 40 rows iz sc. Miss 5 de on the 
ning of every row, until you bring the work to ; side, sew this shoulder piece to ‘he next 5 stitches 
“point. 8 rows se all round this three-cornered : to form the arm-hole, *. Repeai this for the 
Vou. XXXVIL.—4 65 
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PELISSE CASAQUE. 
other shoulder piece. 1 row in de from one bas 

shoulder to the other, | row in sc same, 1 row 
$ in de on the inside of shoulder piece, 1 row in sc 
: same. Edge all round with two rows of ch loop, 
$6 stitches to the loop, and work the loop in every 
} third stitch. 2nd Row.—Place the loop in centre 
} stitch of Istrow. Finish with cord and tassels 
$ at the shoulders. 

We have designed this expressly for the rea- 
ders of “Peterson.” 
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PELISSE CASAQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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“Tus is the most fashionable affair of the sea- ; the side-piece forty-six inches; at back seam 
son. It is composed of black silk, and should $ front forty-two inches; width at bottom twenty- 


be entirely without decoration. ; seven inches; back seam fifty-two inches; side 

We have given the diagram as fully as our page } seam of back forty-seven inches; width at the I 
will admit, and it has only to be continued as : bottom twenty-eight inches. hay 
follows:—The front should be forty-four inches: Of course the rest of the pattern must be en- teh 
in length, and the width at bottom thirty-six 3 larged to the sizes marked in our diagram on the sily 


inches; from the arm-hole forty-five inches, and ! next page. to ¢ 
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PURSE IN OCOROOHET. 67 





No. 1. Ong Front. ; We may mention, here, that we have received 
No. 2. Hatr tue Back. several requests for patterns, all of which shall 
No. 8. Srpz-Bopy. $ be attended to, in turn, when seasonable. 
ey 
XQ 8 
No.1. A.2, 
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DIAGRAM OF PELISSE CASAQUE. 





PURSE IN CROCHET 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 








Ir is complained that the Portmonnaies which $ abstracted from the pocket. On these accounts, 
have lately been in use, are too heavy in them- a silk purse in crochet may be preferred by 
selves, te bear the additional weight of either ; mary. 
silver or gold, besides which they are too small} We accordingly give, in the front of the num- 
to contain much of either. They are also easily ber, a pattern for one, to be executed in twe 





68 TO KNIT & NUBIA. 

or more colors, as taste may direct. It is all nine and looping in each row alternately over 
worked in simple crochet, with the silk which is: the last. The two colors of violet and maize are 
not used carried at the back and worked in until $ very pretty together, or crimson, gold color, and 
it is agein required. The portion of the purse} black, make a handsome contrast. The silk 
which comes between the two ends is a variety } should be rather fine. The rings, tassel, and 
of pattern perfectly simple—merely chaining ° tringe may be either steel or gold. 














TO KNIT A NUBIA. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


| 
A 
| 


MATERIALS.—2 oz. split sephy, largest size ; Cast on 300 stitches. Knit 3 rows plain, after 
wooden needles. Herring-bone stitch. We have } which widen and narrow every row, knitting the 
designed this Nubia expressly for the fair rea- Nubia 1 yard wide. Finish with 3 rows plain. 
ders of “Peterson.” Tie in a fringe } yard deep. 
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CUSHION IN BEADS AND WOOL-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Onn of the prettiest patterns, in bead and {The outline of the design is intended to be in 
Wool-work, is that for a cushion, which has} steel beads, and filled in with crystal. The centre 
just come out in London. In commencing this 3 of the ground is to be bright scarlet wool. The 
cushion, the beads ought to be chosen to suit in } ground beyond the centre scroll, up to the border 
size the canvas, as, if they are either too large ; scroll, in darker scarlet, and the ground on which 
ot too small, the beauty of the work is destroyed. } the border is placed in two shades of a brilliant 
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70 BCREEN FOR FIRE-PLACE.—GEORGIANA MANTLE. 





green, the darxest shade toward the outer edge. , effect. A cord composed of the same colors, and 
These colors may, of course, be changed for tassels to match, must finish this cushion when 
others if they do not contrast well with the } it is made up. In working the beads care should 
general tone of the apartment for which the} be taken that a strong thread be used for the 
cushion is intended, but these have a very pretty * purpose. 





SCREEN FOR FIRE-PLACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
























































A FIRE-PLACE, in summer, always looks in- ; may be worked, or any other may be selected. 
elegant, unless covered with some pretty screen ; The screen may be in embroidery, or braiding. 
like that which we give above. This pattern ‘ Or even a paper one, painted, is pretty. 





GEORGIANA MANTLE. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, this month, a pattern and diagram 3 bordered with a wide ribbon sewed on fiat; it 
(both in the front of the number) of the most} may be black, crimson, green, dark blue, or even 
fashionable summer mantle, which has appeared $ white, according to the taste of the wearer. We 
in Paris, The material is black net It will be} have marked the place of the ribbon by a line 
seen, from the diagram, that the garment is cut ; of dashes parallel to the edges. On this band & 
from a single pattern. The whole mantle is‘ row of black lace is sewed to form a transparent. 








ORIGINAL PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Out In THe CountRy.—To live within sight of a field, with 
its carpet of emerald, is a luxury. How much more to view 
broad acres of infinite variety, to rove with satisfied gaze 
from the comely ewell of the hill to the beautiful level of § 
the meadow, touched here and there by the lightly spring- : 
ing birds, while the sweet smelling haycocks, the loosened 


tresses of the earth, changing from yellow to brown, throw } 


off odors as if precious oils had been poured over them. 
In addition to these are the trees, singly and in families, ; 


Dresses aT QueEN Victoria’s Court.—The following were 
among the more remarkable and elegant of the costumes 
worn at Queen Victoria’s last drawing-room. 

Mrs. Dattas.—Train of Napoleon blue Terry velvet, lined 
$ with glace, and trimmed with blonde; skirt and tunic of 
3 white glace, trimmed with blonde and satin ribbon. Head- 
) dress, feathers and blonde lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 

Ducness oF MARLBOROUGH.—A dress of white glace, beaw 
tifully trimmed with large bouillons of white tuile, and 
quadrilles of turquoise blue, fastened with tassels of silver, 


those dumb but animate things, whispering in language N terminated with silver grelots; shaded tunique of blue and 
known only to the winds—stretching off for miles toward } white, veiled by a long skirt of silver-spotted tulle, looped 
the sea and toward the farther country. Their leaves sparkle 3 with large nceuds of tulle de Lyon, ornamented with silver 


in the sunshine—their branches overshadow the roofs of 
humble homes; their fruits fall into the dimpled hands of 
children; their beauty causes hearts to be unconsciously 
glad; God made them graceful, and in all their motions they 
speak of an unchangeable love. 

Then there are the sparkling blue streams, lying in green 
basins and margined with low, dreamy alders; and still 
farther beyond, the salt sea, like a purple-blue mist, with } 
its ships that the distance purples also, heaving its glittering 
waves against shore and keel, bearing great freights and 
glad tidings upon its mighty bosom. 

Oh! these glorious views in the free, unlimited country— 
how they enlarge the soul! One grows kindred with the 
bounteous earth till a resting-place beneath its generous 
surface seems not so dreary. In spite of the narrowing in- 
fluences and despot circumstances—in spite of the ills of 
flesh, the troubles of poverty, the carking cares of life—the 
contemplation of these innumerable works of God infuses 
buoyancy, hope, and the love of the Everlastémg Father in 
the heart, till even the frame seems etherialized, and heaven 
begun on earth. 

The very stones glistening upon the hill-side speak of peace. 
The cattle, deep in the grass, seem mutely to acknowledge 
that God has placed them upon a thouand hills, and they 
are fed by His bounty. That exquisite trill, that gives such 
finish to the warble of the forest bird, speaks the mechanism 


of the same creative hand. The corn not yet enriched with 3 


ite tassels of gold, but shining nevertheless with an un- 
rivaled lustre; the butterfly flashing its many colored wings 
in the midst of the leaves; the tinted flowers of carnation, 
of royal purple, of priacely yellow; the early apples, just 
turning from russet to red; the currants like the jewels of } 
flame and drops of amber—all these fill the soul to the brim 
with love and admiration. 


3 lace, also partly veiled by the skirt; the corsage with berthe 
; of silver quadrille, Spanish trimming, and grelots to corres- 
$ pond; bouquet of shaded ostrich feathers, tied with silver 
N cord, the train agraffe on the shoulders of the richest white 

crystalize, lined blue, with border of blue, covered with the 

same Spanish trimming. Head-dress, magnificent tiara of 

diamonds and pearl drops, shaded feathers, flowers, and long 
§ veil of Woerayeties tulle; weckince, chain of diamonds, and 
di d and pearl or 

Countess oF ErrincHaM.—Train of a very rich Pompadour 
moire antique, lined with pale green glace, and trimmed 
round with Brussels lace; petticoat composed of green tulle, 
with two Brussels flounces over a slip of pale green glace. 
Head-dress, plumes, flowers, lappets, &c.; ornaments, dia- 
monds, and emeralds. 

Lapy TeMPLEMORE.—Dress of black glace, with bouillonne 
skirts of black sparkling tulle; tunique of handsome black 
lace looped with bunches of black grass; corsage to corres- 
$ pond: train of superb black moire antique, with bouillons 
$ of sparkling tulle, parseme with grass. Ilead-dress, black 
> feathers and long tulle veil; ornaments, jet. 

§ Lapy Wopenovse.—Train of the richest Gothic moire of a 
} novel design, vert d’Azoff, lined with silk, and very elegantly 
} trimmed with Brussels point lace, tulle, and ribbon; corsage 
} to correspond, with lace and bouquet of violet and silver 
N daisies; skirts of vert d’Azoff tulle over taffetas d'Italie, 
covered with flounces of Brussels point lace and trimmings 
of tulle. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, and wreaths of violets 
2 and silver daisies, Brussels lace lappets, parure of diamonds. 
Hon. Mrs. Lorp Linpsay.—Train of white and silver moire, 
trimmed with Brussels lace; skirt of satin, with magnificent 
>’ Brussels lace flounces. Head-dress, feathers and Brussels 
3 lace lappets; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 
Hon. Mrs. Dutron.—Train of rich white poult de soie, 
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If this depth and purity of atmosphere, if these riches of 3 attached over the shoulders, trimmed with bouffants of tulle, 
color and harmonies of shape, these sweets of fruits and 3 ruches, and water lilies with foliage; skirt of white satin 
transparencies of pebbly streams—these clear breathings ° $ covered with a double skirt of tulle bouillons trimmed with 


of the winds and lofty breadths of sky and sea, could from 
some alembic be poured into our human hearts, what har- 
monies would play along our lives! Then as the shadows 
that fall upon the hill-sides, only added a varied loveliness, 
so it would be with us as the shadows of time touched us 
with their shifting hues always—gliding away, never sta- 
tionary—always making new shapes of beauty—always re- 
flections from that which is in the heavens above, and not 
of the earth beneath. 
Tus WAVERLEY For THE MiLLion.—T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, as they inform us, are having great success with this 
edition of Scott’s novels. This is what we predicted. At 
twenty-five cents per volume, who would be without these 
fictions, v4 best, in every respect, in the language? 


blonde, and a chatelaine and b t of water lilies to cor 
2 respond. Head-dress, water lilies and foliage, ostrich feather, 
3 and a blonde lappet; ornaments, diamonds. 

Hoy. Mrs. Husparp.—Train of white poult de soie, lined 
with glace, and trimmed with black lace and ruches of tulle 
and ribbon; skirts of white glace, trimmed with ruches of 
3 tulle and ribbon, with flounces of black lace, festooned with 
bouquets of coral. Head-dress, feathers and luppets, with 
coral and diamond ornaments. 

THe GaRpENER’s MoNnTHLY.—This is the title of » neat 
quarto, devoted to Horticulture, and which is published at 
No. 26 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. We have found it 
: of great value to us, in our own humble little garden. Terms, 
; $1,00 per annum, in advance. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


75 





A Nor ror “Borrowers” To Crack.—We copy the follow- » 
ing from a country exchange, premising that its sentiments 
are ours exactly. For obvious reasons we suppress the 
name of the journal and the place of its publication:— 
«There are people in every community, who are always in 
the habit of borrowing their neighbor’s paper or book as 
he receives it by mail, without even giving him the time to 
look at it. They tell you they ‘only want to see the fashion 
plate, patterns, finish the continued story,’ or something of N 
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that sort—when they read the book or paper, hand it t» the $ 
children to look at the pictures, and when the owner gets it ; 
again, it is torn and dirty—not fit to be seen. We detest $ 


sach meanness. Any book or paper that is worth borrowing } 


> style, 


is 14 by 17, and it is a perfect fac-simile of the original. “The 
snow white Steer” seems walking from the forest toward you, 
“Through the ford at the forest,” 
bearing the beautifnl maiden Priscilla, her hand with loving 
confidence placed in that of her new husband. It is pub- 
lished by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, 
who will furnish directions how to paint it in the Grecian 
Price $1,50, post-paid. The circular will be found on 


3} another page. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
ic Ideas. By the Prince Napoleon Louis Bona- 


NY, 7, 





is worth subscribing for—it is cheating the publisher and } 
depriving the subscriber of the pleasure of reading his paper ¢ 
first. The town of , to the number of its inhabitants, 
cannot be beaten for book and newspaper borrowers on the 
whole Globe. When a person or family subscribes to books 
and papers, they do it for their own personal benefit, net for 
others; and every person of good, hard sense ought to know 
it” 

Premiums FoR SINGLE ScuBscRIBERS.—A correspondent asks 
us, why we do not give premiums to single subscribers, as 
well as to persons getting up clubs. We answer that we ask 
no more for the Magazine than it is worth, and that, if we 
gave a premium to every subscriber, we could afford to do it 
only by making the Magazine worth just so much the less. 
Some of the lottery associations, we know, advertise to give 
both a Magazine and engraving for three dollars; but we 
give as good a Magazine for two dollars. A promium toa 
person getting up a club stands on a different footing. There 
is always more or less trouble in going around, and collrct- 
ing names and money for a club: and it is to remunerate 
persons for this that we give a premium. Besides, in point 
of morals, we object to lotteries, or lottery associations. We 
never have had anything to do with them, and we never will. 


Isrants’ WARDROBES.—There can be no greater mistake 
made than to provide an expensive wardrobe for infants. 
lace and embroidery soon lack body from frequent wash- 
ings, and all that a mother requires for her young child is 
plenty of plain, neatly made clothing. The skirts of the 
dresses should be made with a hem of three or four inches 
in width, with perhaps the addition of a tuck or two: but in 
the latter case, the hem should be narrower and the tucks 
of the same width. The “infant waist,” which is slightly > 
full and put on a belt, should not be bound around the neck, 
or only be bound in front, and be fastened by a drawing- 
string in the back. Many persons have the belt to extend } 
only half way round the waist, and confine the back by nar- 
tow bobbin casings. ° 


Wurre Summer Dresses.— White dresses are usually made 
with full, plain skirts, or else with a number of narrow 
tucks. The prettiest style of body is like that of Fig. 2 in 
our fashion plate: but the insertion can be dispensed with, 
and the body can be made of the plain muslin only, slightly 3 
fulled in at the waist. If made in this style, there should ¢ $ 
be a very slight fullness im the back also. The lining of a ¢ 
White dress should always be cut quite low. The ordinary 
bishop or shirt sleeve, with an insertion band at the wrist, g 
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° parte. Translated by J..A. Dorr. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co.—This little treatise originally appeared 
at Brussels, in 1839, at a time when the present emperor of 
the French was in exile. It has now been translated, for the 
first time, as peculiarly applicable to the existing crisis. Tho 
work seeks to clear the memory of the first Napoleon from 
the charge of having been an enemy to liberal ideas. For 
this purpose it analyzes his system, both domestic and 
foreign. The volume may not convince all readers of what 
the writer desires, But it will satisfy every impartial mind 
that Prince Napoleon, quite twenty years ago, had thought 
profoundly on political affairs; that he came to the imperial 
throne with a fixed policy; and that he is now only seeking 
to carry out what he had determined on, even before the 
Anglo-French alliance. Whoever desires to understand Eu- 
ropean politics should study this book. It will throw more 
light on the probabilities of the future than dozens of 
speeches from cabinet ministers, or scores of leaders in the 
London Times. 

The Life of Chief Justice Parsons. By his Son. 1 vol.,12 
mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The typography, paper and 
general appearance of this volume are equal to the very best 
specimens of the English press. And the subject is worthy 
of this honor. Chief Justice Parsons of Massachusetts was 
one of those “giants of fhe law,” who appear only at rare 
intervals, uniting vast legal acquirements to an almost in- 
fallible perception of the true principles of the science. THe 
died in 1813, after having filled the office of Chief Justice for 
but little more than six years, but during that period he 
almost entirely remoulded the law of his native state, which 
the revolution had so seriously damaged. As a master of 
Coke upon Littleton he rivaled the greatest English lawyers 
that have ever lived. The volume is written in an honest, 
¥ manly spirit, and is not confined merely to depicting the 
3 Chief Justice as a lawyer, but gives us delightful sketches 
of his private life, as well as throws light on the principal 
political events of his time. 

The Life of James Watt, with selections from his Corres- 
. pondence. By James Patrick Muirhead, M. A. Illustrated 
with wood cuts. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Vo.—This is the first successful attempt to furnish the public 
with a full, yet well-digested, biography of James Watt, the 
inventor of the steam-engine. The book is one of the most 
interesting we have read for a long time. It is, indeed, not 
only a memoir of Watt, but also a history of the greatest in- 
vention of modern times. Young men can learn, in this 
$ volume, how energy and industry finally command success, 
no matter what the impediments that present themselves. 


The Exploits and Triumphs, in Europe, of Paul Morphy, 


is very pretty, and less trouble than an open sleeve, as the 3 3 the Chess Champion ; including an historical account of clubs, 
Under-sleeve can be dispensed with. A dress of this kind is $ biographical sketches of famous players, and various informa- 
mitable for any occasion, and is one of the most economical ° ; tion and anecdote relating to the noble game of Chess. By 
worn, § Paul Morphy’s late Secretary. 1 vol.,16mo. New York: D. 
$ Appleton & Co.—The title of this work explains itself. It 
A Beavtirot Prcrore is the copy of Darley’s late ceéle- N will be a valuable book for reference, five-and-twenty years 
brated work from Longfellow’s new poem, “The Courtship < $ hence. An indifferent portrait of Paul Morphy appears as 
of Miles Standish.” The size of the plate, which is upright, 3a frontispiece. 
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The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tails for the Wise and Prairie Farming in America. With notes by the way on 
Waggish. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— § Canada and the United States. By James Caird, M. P. | 
This is a new edition of a work, which, on its first appear- ; vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The author of 
ance, three-and-twenty years ago, made a great sensation. S this work, a member of the British Parliament, is also the 
In the present edition, such of its matter as was of purely $ author of several other excellent volumes, among them, 
local and temporary interest has been suppressed, which we 3 “English Agriculture,” “High Farming,” and “Letters on 
think is an improvement; but additions, on the other hand, } the Corn Crops.” He is an acute observer, and a superior 
has been made, from the editor’s common-place book, which $ $ agriculturist. An unusual mass of valuable information is 
seems to us an unwarrantable liberty. The author, Dr. Chat- $ N compressed within the one hundred and thirty pages of this 
field, would turn in his grave, if he could, to protest against $ ’ little volume. 
blowing another man’s trum The volume is exquisite] N 
pee on thick, at i 3 paper; and is aac dp N Basgent Duns. By Charts Lever. 1 wtt,0v, Pitate: 
1. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a cheap edition, complete, 


bound. $ of the last of Lever’s novels. For summer reading it comes 
Owen Meredith’s Poems. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: Ticknor 3 out opportunely, for we know of no writer, Dickens not even 
@ Fields—Owen Meredith is @ fictitious name, the real } excepted, who is so agreeable a companion, on a sultry July 
author of these poems being the son of Bulwer, the novelist. } or August afternoon. The interest of this novel is greatly 
The contents of the volume are of various merit. Some of } increased by the fact that Sadlier, the celebrated English 
the pieces are very far above mediocrity, while others are N defaulter, figures largely in its pages. 
considerably below it. We do not, however, altogether like } N ? 
the spirit of the book. A sneering, skeptical feeling very 3 s Catharine. By the “— of “ Agnes and the Little Key.” 
largely pervades it: the author writes as if he had lost faith } 51 ect, 13 me, Basten: J.B Filen & C6-—This be 0 reews 
in everything. But all of the poems are not open to this $ ; of the triumphant death of a pos a whou. the author. 
objection. “Les Italiens,” and others, are exceptions. The 3 her father, calls merely “Catharine.” The narrative is made 


s 
volume is published to match “the blue and gold” series of the prologue to an eloquent discussion of the Christian’s 
the poets, which has become so popular hope in a final resurrection. There are thousands of lace- 


To Cuba and Back, By R.H. Dana. 10l,12 mo, Bos- psa ly ars hearts, to whom this volume will bring 
ton: Ticknor & Fields.—This is the record of a three weeks 
trip to Cuba, during parts of February and March of this} he Boy’s Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. By 
year, Mr, Dana visited Havana and Matanzas, besides a } Meredith Jones. 1 vol. 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton é 
sugar-estate and coffee-plantation; met with many Cubans } Co.—The author of this little volume is already favorably 
of high position; and idering the shortness of his visit, known for his “Children’s Bible Picture Book:” and the 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of studying the Island and $ present work will materially add to his reputation. It is 
its institutions. On this account alone the work ought to $} just the book for boys. Several capital illustrations by 
have a large sale. But Mr. Dana, who is the author of } William Harvey embellish the volume. 


“Two Years Before the Mast,” also writes well and even A Discourse on a Shameful Life. Discourse on Gaming. 
racily. The volume is neatly printed. By E. H. Chapin. New York: Thatcher & Hutchinson, No. 

The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival. With a $ 523 Broadway.—Two neat pamphlets, each containing a 
Biographical Sketch. 2 vols, 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor @} sermon by the Rev. Mr. Chapin, leveled at a social vice. 
Fields.—We believe this is the most complete collection ; There is a vigor and manliness, often rising to eloquence, in 
ever made of Percival’s poems. As the present generation $ these discourses, which we commend to the imitation of 
hardly does justice to Percival, these volumes will assist to } other clergymen. 


s s 
restore him, in the popular mind, to his true position 888% Whe Vagabond. By Adam Badeau. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 


ef 
— _ ae o. . pad -_ hy: Seago York: Rudd & Carleton.—A collection of fugitive essays on 
¥ levised, for ip Sura aghes topics of the day, such as “Gottschalk and Thalberg,” “E. 


” A 
rene kaa Tels hare made amon The ¥ Chapin" American Ar“ Verd “Ameren Bele” 
queng women of valmement , ‘ “Society and Art,” “The Watering Places,” &c., &c. Many 

. of the articles are quite racy. The book is neatly got up. 

The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. 8. G. Ashton. With f 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. A. L. Stone. 1 vol, 163 Army Life on the Pacific. By Lawrence Kip, second 
mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co—No one can read this 2 “eutenant of the third regiment of Artillery, U. S. Army. 1 
volume without being prompted to a more diligent study } %%» 12 mo. New York: Redfield.—A journal of the expedi- 
of the Word of God. Mr. Stone, in his essay, says that on tion, in 1858, against the Northern Indians, the tribes of the 
our mothers it cannot but have the effect of quickening their : Coour D’Alenes, Spokans, and Pelouzes. It is full of stirring 
sense of responsibility, and inspiring them with a more ; incident as well as valuable information. 
prayerful devotion to their solemn trust: and in these sen- < Sabbath Talks with Little Children, on the Psalms of 
timents we coincide. The book displays very considerable } 3 David. By the author of the “ Mothers of the Bible.” 1 vol., 
ability. The style is always clear, often picturesque. 3 18 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d& Co.—A neutly printed little 

The Cassique of Kiawah. By W.G. Simms. 1 vol., 123 3 volume, which ought to be in every family, where there are 
mo. New York: Redfield—tThis is another volume of that : young children. We cannot commend it too highly. 
beautiful edition of Simms’ novels, which stands second only, $ Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” By Charles Lever. 
in literary and typographical merit, to Ticknor & Fields’ g 1 vol., 8 v0. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The first half 
Household Edition of Waverly. “The Cassique” is one of s of a new novel by the author of “Charles O'Malley.” Tho 
the best of Simms’ fictions, a powerfully told story, full of $ story has all the bustle, raciness and dash of Lever’s other 
breathless incidents. Two capital illustrations, embellish 3 novels. We anxiously await the conclusion. 
the volume. The Romance of a Poor Young Man. From the Frensh 

Studies, Stories, and Memories. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol.,’ of Octave Feuillet. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carle 
18 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields—A collection of various : ton.—This is a very handsome edition of a popular French 
essays, from the graceful pen of Mrs. Jameson, on subjects $ fiction. The translator is Henry J. Macdonald, late of Cor 
connected with art and literature. The volume is in “the $ $ pus Christi College, Oxford. A more fascinating love-story 
biue and gold” of Ticknor & Fields miniature library. © ? we have not read for months. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. : Tomato Figs.—Make a rich syrup, taking one pound of 
3 sugar for each pound of fruit; boil the tomatoes slowly, but 
3 thoroughly; take them out and put them into a cullender to 
. drain; then lay them on a dish for several days, turning 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by N them once so that they will dry completely; pack them in 


PREPARED EXPRES6LY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZIN®.” 


Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District } 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District } 
of Pennsylvania.} : 
Ba These receipts have all been tested, either by the author } 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give ; 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the § 
end of the year, will be fownd to make the most complete cook- 
book ever published. 
PRESERVES, JELLIES, &C. 
Transparent Marmalade.—Take very pale Seville oranges, 3 
cut them in quarters, take out the pulp, and preserve it for 4 
use in a dish, picking out the seeds and skin. Put the peels : 
in a little salt and water, let them stand all night; then boil } 
them till they are tesder; cut them in thin slices and add 
them to the pulp. To every pound of marmalade put as 
pound and a half of fine white sugur, and boil all together, } 
gently, for twenty minutes; if it is net then clear and trans- ; 
parent, boil it five or six minutes longer, stirring it gently N 
all the time, being careful not to break the slices of peel. } 
When cold, put it into glasses, and tie them down with $ 
brandy papers over them. 
Orange Marmalade.—Tako the best Seville oranges you } 


a box, or jar, placing them in layers with powdered sugar 
plentifully sprinkled over them. When you serve them 
strew fresh water over them. 

Orange Jelly.—Cut open twelve oranges and squeeze them; 
add to their juice that of two lemons, and some pieces of the 
peel; dissolve one and a half ounces of isinglass, and mix 


: it with the juice; make some syrup with water and one 


and a half pounds of white sugar; mix all together; boil it; 
strain it through a flannel bag, and pour it into moulds. 
Peach Jam.—Take the fruit, fully ripe, peel and stone 
them; put them into a pan and mash them on the fire till 
they become hot; then rub them through a sieve, and to 
each pound of pulp add a pound of white sugar, and half an 


} ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and pounded; put it over 


the fire; let it boil ten or fifteen minutes, and skim it well 
Quince Marmalade.—Take six or eight quinces, boil them 
until they become soft—then peel and raspthem. To every 
pound of the rasped quinces add one pound of sugar; mix 
the whole smooth, flavoring it with the juice and peel of a 
lemon, cut fine. Place it over a coal fire, and stir it con- 


$ stantly until it becomes thick. 


Peaches.—Take peaches before they are fully ripe, lay 


can procure, cut them in two, take out the pulp, and set it N them in a dish and strew over them their weight of pow- 
aside in a pan for farther use, rejecting the seeds and skins. $ dered sugar; when dissolved, pour off the liquor, clarify it, 
Boil the rinda of the oranges in water till they are tender, } and then put in your peaches, and boil them gently until 
(change the water two or three times while they are boiling,) : clear. Do not put many peaches in the kettle at a time; put 
then pound them in a marble mortar, adding the juice and : them in jars as they are taken out. 
pulp, and put them in a preserving-kettle with double its} Pippins—Whole——Pare and core your pippins, and throw 
weight of loaf sugar; set the kettle over a slow fire, boil ita : them into cold water as you pare them; then take the weight 
little more than half an hour, and then put it into glasses N of the fruit of double refined sugar, and dissolve it in a quart 
with brandy papers over them. 3 of water, boil it and scum it clean; put in the apples, let 
Quinces.—Paro your quinces very thin, and keep them $ them stew gently until they become tender, and look clear, 
whole or cut them in quarters. Put them in a stewpan, fill { then take them out. 
it with hard water, and lay the parings over the quinces to$ Grapes in Brandy.—Take some close bunches of grapes, 


keep them down; cover them close, and put them over a slow 
fire until they become soft and of a pink color; then take 
them out and let them stand till they are cold. To one 
pound of the fruit take one pound of sugar; take the water 


not too ripe; put them into a jar, adding a quarter of a 
pound of sugar-candy, and then fill the jar with common 
brandy; tie it close with a bladder, and set the jar in a dry 
place. Morella cherries are done the same way. 


Raspberry Jelly.—To one quart of berries take three quar- 
ters ofa pound of sugar; mash your raspberries with a spoon; 
clear your sugar; put the fruit in and boil it slowly. Be 
careful to stir it. 


the quinces were in to dissolve the sugar; clarify the sugar, 
then put in the quinces and boil them until they become 
clear. 

Peaches—Brandied.—Make a lye with pearlash, strong 
enough to bear an egg, and when it is boiling hot put in a ‘ 
few peaches at a time, and let them remain until the skins 
can easily be rubbed off with a coarse cloth; then throw 
them immediately into cold water to keep them a good 
olor, Take an equal weight of peaches and sugar; halve 
the sugar and make a clear syrup of it; boil the peaches in } 
it fifteen minutes; then put the fruit on dishes to cool. 


ICE CREAMS, 4&0. 


Almond Cheese Cake.—Take four ounces of almonds, blanch 
them and put them in cold water; then beat them in a mor- 
tar or wooden bowl, adding four ounces of sugar, and the 
yolks of four eggs, beat fine; work it ix the mortar or bowl 
$ till it becomes white and frothy. Then make a rich puff 

Tomato Honey.—To each pound of tomatoes allow the N paste, which must be made thus: take half a pound of flour, 
arated peel of one lemon, and six fresh peach leaves; boil } and a quarter of a pound of butter; rub a little of the butter 
them slowly till they fall to pieces; then squeeze them } into the flour, mix it stiff with a little cold water, then roll 
through a bag; to each pint of liquid allow a pound of s your puste straight out, strew over it a little flour, and lay 
sugar, and the juice of one lemon; boil all together half } over it in thin bits one-third of your butter; throw a little 
an hour until it becomes a thick jelly; then put it into ; more flour over the butter; do so for three times; then put 
glasses, and lay double tissue paper over the tops. This ¢ your paste in tins, fill them, grate sugar over them, and bake 
preparation can scarcely be distinguished from real honey. ° them in a gentle oven. 

Rice Jelly—Boil one quarter of a pound of rice flour,and $ Orange Custard.—Boil the rind of half a Seville orange 
half a pound of loaf sugar in one quart of water, till the } very tender, and beat it in a mortar until it is very fine; add 
whole becomes a glutinous mass; then strain off the jelly $ to it a spoonful of the best brandy, the juice of an orange, 
and let it become cool: grate nutmeg over it, and serve it $ four ounces of loaf sugar. and the yolks of four eggs. Beat 
with cream flavored with vanilla. 3 all together for ten minutes. and thén add in by degrees a 

Pears—To one pound of pears take three-quarters of a 2 pint of boiling cream; beat it until it becomes cold, and then 
pound of sugar; clear your sugar, and to one pound of sugar, ; pour it into custard cups, placed in a dish of hot water. Let 
take half a pint of water. You may add some whole cinna- $ them stand until they are set, then take them out and strew 
Mon. Boil the fruit gently until clear. { preserved orange peel over them. 
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Ice Cream. 
Harlequin. 









































Lemon Custard.—Take a pint of white wine, half a pound ¢ Bread Cheese Cake.—Slice a small loaf as thin as possible, 
of double refined sugar, the juice of two lemons, the out rind ; pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and let it stand two hours; 
of one pared very thin, the inner rind of one boiled tender $ then take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg, 
and rubbed through a sieve; let them boil a good while, then ; grated; beat them well together, add half a pound of cur- 
take out the peel and a little of the liquor, set it to cool, and $ rants, (well washed and then dried before the fire,) and a 
pour the rest into the dish you intend for it; beat four yolks } spoonful of brandy; and bake them in raised crusts or patty- 
and two whites of eggs, mix them with your cool liquer; : pans. 
strain them into your dish, stir the whole well together; set}  Cocoa-Nut Custard.—Ingredients: One quart of milk, six 
the mixture on a slow fire, or boiling water to bake as acus- } eggs, sugar to your taste, and rose brandy, or any flavoring 
tard; when it is baked well enough grate the rind of a lemon you may prefer, with two cocoa-nnts grated. Beat the yolks 
all over the top. It may be served hot or cold. } and whites of the eggs separately. 


FRUIT SUPPER—SUMMER. 
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Green Melon in Flummery.—Make a little stiff fi 'y, } Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
with a good deal of bitter almonds in it; add to it as much 3 above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 
juice of spinach as will make it a fine, pale green. When it : Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
ig as thick as good cream, wet your melon mould and put it } brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
in. Put a pint of clear calf’s-foot jelly into a large dish, and N Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
let it stand till next day; then turn out your melon, and lay > pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 
it the right side down, in the middle of your dish of jelly; H Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
then fill up the dish with jelly that is beginning to set, let 3 Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
it stand all night, and turn it out the same way as the fruit : plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
in jelly. This is a pretty dish for a supper-table. ; for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Blanc Mange of Isinglass.—Boil one ounce of isinglass in * Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
one quart of water till it is reduced to a pint; then add the g all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
whites of four eggs, with two spoonfuls of rice water—to keep 3 one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
the eggs from poaching—and sugar to your liking, and run : dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
the liquid through a jelly bag; then put to it two ounces of ; Address, J. E. TILTON & 00. 
sweet, and one ounce of bitter almonds; give them a scald < Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
in your jelly, and pass the whole mixture through a hair § 
sieve, and empty it into a china bowl. The next day turn it ; 
out, and stick it all over with almonds, blanched and cut 8 


lengthwise. OUR GARDEN FOR JULY. 

Orange Cream.—Take the juice of four Seville oranges, § Ordinary Attendance.—The principal flower-borders, beds, 
paring the rind of one of them exceedingly fine. Put them $ g¢, must now have more than ordinary attention paid to the 
into a pan with one pint of water and eight ounces of sngar; $ keeping of them clean, as well as the shrubbery-clumps and 
beat the whites of five eggs, set it over the fire, and stir it § other similar compartments. Where any of the flowering 
one way till it at fete thick and white; strain it through @ ¢ shrubs or evergreens have grown rude or disorderly, let such 
gauze ie it a it wipe erties peo! om . eA : be trimmed or pruned into neat form; that is, if any have 

exceedingly well, pu e creams 3 , i ¥ 
ont over a ie fire an it is joe to or put it in a dish : inact peste can, trom oe eee 
to cool, and stir it till it is quite cold; then empty it into Stake and tie up the stems of such flowering plants as 
jelly glasses. } stand in need of support, to prevent their being borne down 

Blanc Mange of Carrageen.—Procure three cents worth } by winds or heavy rains, &c. 
of carrageen, and put it to soak over night; rinse it in the 8 Cut down the stems of such fibrous-rooted plants as are 
morning in clear, cold water, once or twice; drain it; put it § past bloom, except a few of the best, where the seeds are 
into two quarts of good milk, let it simmer awhile; then boil N wanted. Those have always an unpleasing appearance, and 
it ten or fifteen minutes, sweeten and flavor it to your liking; , ought to be removed as soon as possible; by which means 
wet your moulds or cups, and strain it through a sieve into N the plants, though past flowering, will appear more lively 
them. 3 and decent, and the advancing bloom of others will show 

Cheese Cake-—Ingredients: Two and half pounds of ¢ to greater advantage. 
sugar, the same quantity of butter, four eggs, beaten light, $ Hedges in general, of every kind, should be clipped in the 
cinnamon and nutmeg, according to taste, a glass of wine, 3 early part of this month; for that purpose, advantage ought 
brandy, and rose water. To make the curd, boil one gill of ; to be taken of moist or cloudy weather to do the work in, as 
milk at a time, stir in five eggs, beaten light, and as much 3 hedges always look better after being clipped in wet weather 
lnead as curd. Mix the whole together. : than in dry. 

: Another dressing of the same kind toward the latter end 

Custard— Botled.—Boil one quart of milk; beat six eggs : of September will keep them in a neat condition the year 
well with a quarter of a pound of sugar. Mix the milk and > round. 
eggs, and then let it cool awhile. Set it on coals till it > The various kinds of green-house plants which you may 
becomes of the thickness of cream; add a little nutmeg, 3 wish to increase, may still be propagated by suckers, layors 
grated. 3 or cuttings. Most kinds will succeed by cuttings of the pre- 
3 sent year’s wood if carefully planted, properly shaded and 
3 moderately watered. They will now take root easily, if im 

suitable earth, without the assistance of a hot bed. The cut- 

ART RECREATIONS. tings should be taken from healthy plants; should be from 

For Grecian Parntine.—J. E. Tiiton & Co., Boston, pub- 3 four to eight inches in length, and of a stout, robust growth. 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they 3 The leaves should be stripped off more than half way up, 
send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. ; and the cuttings planted about two-thirds of their length in 

Sizeof Plate. Price. > pots or beds of earth, adopting for each kind its favorite soi}; 


Courtship of Miles Standish, 
splendid thing, by Darley, 14 by 17 $1.50 3 then give them shade and water, as directed on former occa- 


‘ 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 1,50  $ sions. 
The Farm Yard, 18 by 19 1,50 Such plants as require larger pots or tubs may now be 
Age a Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 shifted; this is the best of the summer months for that pur- 
e Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 
Jean D’Are, 12 by 16 1.00 pose, as the greater number will have made their summer 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 ¥ } progress, and are now rather at a stand previous to the com- 
= Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 £ mencement of their new autumnal vegetation. 
e Little Bird, 9 by 11 5 
Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 16 by 22 1,00 3 Such plants as are now shifted must be immediately 
vatrice Cenci, ‘ 16 by 22 1,00 3 watered and removed into the shade, where they can have 
Madonna Della Scala, (new) 16 by 22 1,00 N free air and protection from the sun in the heat of the day; 
These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, ana } there to remain for two, three, or four weeks, according te 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix N the time the respective kinds may take to re-establish them- 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable $ selves, and get into a fresh state of growth, when they may 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. * be replaced among the general collection. 
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80 FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
The operation of properly shifting plants has been already $ either cut out in @ goint, or where there is an objection to 
described in a previous number. N cutting the material, they may be laid underneath quite flat; 
It will be very proper at this time to examine the pots and } S these false plaits are made to avoid so very much fullness 
tubs in general, and where the earth is inclined to bind, let $ } being set in at the waist. and the skirts sit round and flow 
the surface be carefully loosened to a little depth, breaking $ S gracefully toward the bottom; at a little distance below the 
the earth small with the hands, and at the same time add } waist the large, double plaits form round flutings, giving to 
thereto, if not done in any of the preceding months, some 3 3 these materials an appearance of greater richness. One of 
fresh compost; then level the surface neatly. ¢ the prettiest ornaments for the skirt or body of a dress ere 
This dressing Will do the plants more good than many » bows of ribbon of the color of the dress, with steel buckles in 
people might imagine; but in particular to such 2s are in 5 the centre of each bow. 
small pots. N All bodies, except for evening Wear, are made quite high 
S 
s 








Collect all the different sorts of seeds as they ripen, spread } and perfectly plain: for those ladies who prefer them trim- 
them upon paper in a dry, shady place, and when sufficiently } . med, the ornaments should correspond with those on the 
hardened, let them be carefully preserved in their pods or ; skirts. Jackets or basques will be worn much narrower, 
husks, or in paper bags, till the proper season for sowing < the basque Medicis being the most in favor: generally the 
them. N waists will be pointed, without basques, or round with a belt 

The seeds of geraniums, and of any other quick growing $ $ and buckle or flowing ends. 
ki of green-house plants, may now be sown, and if pro- } \ SLEEVES are very wide, either resembling the pagoda, or 

pean to will attain to a neat size before winter. open to the shoulder; for morning costume, the deep, wide 

mousquetaire cuff is very stylish. 
It is rumored that waists will be shortened and without 
points, and that sleeves will be made with two seams, fitting 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. the arm perfectly: there is also an attempt to revive the 

Fra. 1—Evextxa Dress or Buvr SILK, with ten flounces, ; 8°Fed skirt. 
each flounce being trimmed with white silk fringe. The Snort Tratns are likely to become fashionable; they cer- 
body is made low, and the sleeves, which are composed of tainly are extremely graceful in a room, particularly in 
two ruffles, very short and wide. Full puffed, short under- — omg mean le anbnape : 
sleeves, and 2 cape composed of white thulle, trimmed with Lapies’ Linen continues to be profusely ornamented with 


re . he 
blonde edging and black velvet. The head-dress of blue ; lace, ribbons and velvet. The large puffed muslin sleeves 
; . $ are bordered with velvet or ribbons, and have black lace 
ribbon and white flowers. This style of head-dress is very $ . : 
ruffles. Others are intersected lengthwise by velvet bands 


jo , particularly for yor ladies, the bow and band 
ee oe 7 . veens ’ ; edged with guipure. For toilets approaching full dress, the 
in front being very becoming. 4 “ ; 
sf under-sleeves with two large puffs are trimmed with a deep 
Fig. 1.—DinNeR DRESS WITH TWO SKIRTS OF WHITE EM- : fi . . ; 
: " lace or a rich white guipure, and besprinkled with small 
BROIDERED Mustin.—The under skirt has a deep embroidered 
bows of ribbon or velvet. 


flonnce, headed by a puffing of muslin, through which is - F . 
ele oieke ribbon. The upper skirt + ge i richly embroi- Manratetres in the shawl shape of rich chantilly lace, 
dered. The body, which is high, and straight round the will be in great favor as the warm weather advances; they 
: , ’ . 4 ie a 
waist, is made of muslin and strips of rich insertion. Sleeves THR be of the half shunt torus trimmed with a very trend 
flounce, more than half a yard deep. 


rather short and wide, and edged with a puffing of muslin : : 
and a worked ruffle. Full under sleeves. Head-dress of Bosmmues in Pavis are wore uiuch larger, coming very fr. 
. . ward in the front, and falling off at the sides; flowers and 


white lace and pink flowers. S 
Gace hn Brame tense ov Pix Danece —Kkirt fall feathers are both equally fashionable, and are employed in 
ornamenting either silk, chip, lace, or indeed any of the ma- 


and plain, and ornamented with two long, rounded ends of § “ - 
, - > terials now used, and of which there are so great a variety. 

barege like the dress, and trimmod with a pinking of pink ‘ . 2 
Wereatus for the hair, of great beauty, have just been in- 


silk. Short puffed sleeves. Raphael cape made of black net $ 

and Pea with rows of black lace pie velvet. Bows of 2 troduced. One, in a style much admired, is composed of 

pink ribbon in front. Head-dress, a plait of black velvet } § Parma violets, intermingled with silyer wheat-ears. Another, 

and pink ribbon. § equally pretty, consists of white chrysanthemums, with tufts 
Fic. 1v.—Dress or BLack SILK, trimmed with two deep $ $ Sand pendent sprays of foliage. A beautiful wreath of coque- 

flounces, above each flounce are two puffings and a narrow 3 > licots, and other wild flowers, made of velvet, has an admix- 

frill of black silk. Body made low and plain, with the addi- } ‘W"® Of Wheat-ars in gold. Coiffures of black or ponceau 


N lvet, orname’ . i d tassel Id 
tion of a berthe cape, which buttons down the front, and is 3 velvet, Cemented WER staee, tovenden; and teessle in ge 
: and silver, may be mentioned as obtaining some share of 
trimmed with lace, 


¢ popular favor. Some of these head-dresses have, on one 
N 5 ame, an aigrette, or small plume of white feathers. 
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Tn‘ addition to these, we give engravings of a fancy straw $ 
bonnet, a crepe bonnet, and a head-dress from Wilde’ 8s, New 
York. Also a dining-cap, engraved from a pattern just re- > N 
ceived from Paris. 

General Remarks.—Dresses still have the skirts ay N 
ingly long and very full: double skirts still divide the favor } ; CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
with flounces: in general, the second skirt only is trimmed, $ $ Fig. 1.—(See wood engraving.)—A LITTLE GIRL’s DRESS OF 
except the trimming is of velvet and put quite close to the 2 Prquz OR MARSEILLES, with colored figures. A long basque 
bottom, as in Grecian borders. Where the sides are orna- N of the same material. Straw hat trimmed with wild flowers. 
mented with a trimming, both these trimmings are con- N Fia. 11.—(See wood engraving.)—Dress FoR A LITTLE Bor 
tinued on both skirts. Taffetas and the lighter silks will } of warre Marsritues, made square in the neck and trim- 
have ten cr twelve narrow flounces cut on the straight and > med with white fringe. 
plainly hemmed, or the same number of bias flounces set on > GeNnERAL REMARKS.—Pique or Marseilles, both white and 
nearly plain, the edges finished by narrow black lace or 3 colored, is very fashionable for children, This material 
fringe the color of the dress. Brocades, moire antiques, reps } wears very well, and is so thick that it is always mode up 
and poplins will be worn without trimming, the skirts long $ 3 without I'ning. Some of the colored figured Marseilles, this 
and very full: these will be set into the waist in large, flat, 3 season, is remarkably beantiful. Chale, and mauy of the 
double plaits; between each of these plaits is a false plait ' other light worsted mat rials, are also very much worn. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
































RAPHAEL BODY. 
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GILET BODY. 
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BABY’S FIRST SHOR. 
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DIAMOND LACE UNDER-SLEEVE. 
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WALKING DRESSES FOR SEA-SHORE OR SPRINGS. 


























